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The Gap To Be Filled 


In a time when threats of crises are so often used as stimulants to action, do we dare to add still 
another to the list? Not only must we dare, but we must also seize every opportunity to meet the 
crisis which we label the teacher shortage. Our country needs well- educated citizens. Only well- 
qualified teachers, in sufficient numbers, can do the job. A major threat to our country and to edu- 
cation lies in the gap which exists between the number of professionally qualified personnel needed 
to provide a good educational program and the actual number of such people available—and inter- 
ested. 

Next year there will be 165,000 teaching positions to be filled in our elementary schools—posi- 
tions occasioned by the need to relieve overcrowding and to expand programs, by population ¢ erowth 
and persons leaving the profession. Yet, only 28,000 persons are annually being prepared to teach 
in the ny school. Linas gap? The almost unbelievable number of 137,000. 

The teac ach of us personally. 
What can you do to help sales the problem? This i issue te our maine suggests some possibilities. 
On page 48 there is a resolution, passed at the Annual Meeting in Chicago, urging you to action. 
“Cooperative Programs for Teacher Recruitment,” page 12 , tells what some communities are doing 
to meet the teacher shortage. Perhaps this article, and the est section of it which appeared in the 
April issue, will have suggestions for you and your community. 

Let’s work with our neighbors to fill the gap—to meet the teacher shortage! 

John L. Palmer, Principal 
Cherrydale School 
Arlington, Virginia 
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I’m a fifth-grade teacher now, though I have previously 

taught on primary, also junior high-school levels. What- 

ever the grade I’m assigned, I always insist on Compton’s 

in my classroom. 

Compton's is my way of coping with the specific needs 
of 35 children—no two of them alike. 

There’s the bright child who finishes ahead of every- 
one. I turn him loose on Compton’s to satisfy his own 
interest in his own way—I don’t spoil his excitement 
by assigning topics. Then there’s the slow learner, who 
with guidance from me is encouraged to use Compton’s. 
He too can satisfy his needs at his own level. Then too 
I have found that children who are just average in most 
things often develop outstanding ability in a special in- 
terest field when they have easy access to Compton’s. 
Compton's is an “entire” library—right at our fingertips 

in my classroom. 

Reading should be a habit as well as a'skill. Compton’s 
is the answer for my children; it helps all of them feel 
at home with books. They turn eagerly to Compton’s 
for specific information, enjoyment of special interests, 
and satisfying their curiosity. 





WHY I need 
COMPTON’S 
in my classroom 





Children learn best when they get the answers they 

want “right now’’—not tomorrow. By directing my 

children to Compton’s, I am building correct attitudes 

about getting facts and developing research skills. 

The Compton people have done an amazing job of 
putting together a fascinating encyclopedia. 

Every detail of Compton’s is thoroughly and effi- 
ciently planned for school use. The alphabetical arrange- 
ment, the indispensable Fact-Index, the interesting, 
easy-to-understand text style, the beautiful teaching 
illustrations, the special bibliographies and Reference- 
Outlines make it a necessary classroom tool. 

I especially like the many teaching aids the Compton 
people provide to help get full value from the encyclopedia. 


Thousands of teachers from coast to coast insist on 
Compton’s for their classrooms, just as this teacher does. 
Thousands more annually are requesting Compton’s as 
they see the value in the classrooms of teachers who are 
now using Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia—the greatest 
teaching aid. 


Get Compton's for your classroom. Get the Finest School Encyclopedia Ever Built. 
Write for special school prices and terms. 
Write also for special Teaching Hints for the use of Compton’s at various grade levels. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY . 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Illinois 
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In this Issue... 


Materials gathered from the De- 
partment’s Annual Meeting in Chi- 
cago in March include: 

A resume of “Cooperative Prob- 
lem-Solving—the Role of the Prin- 
cipal,” a speech given by Stephen 
M. Corey at the opening session 
(p. 17); some of the resolutions 
adopted at the final session (p. 48); 
and several photographs (p. 47 and 
inside back cover). 

We Do It This Way, with a 
two-page accompanying article, 
comes from Hawaii. 

Office boy or educator? Which 
are you? For an interesting descrip- 
tion of these two “patterns for a 
principal,” see W. Norman Wam- 
pler’s article, “The Principal—Of- 
fice Boy or Educator,” on p. 27. 

Information about how princi- 
pals are selected in large cities can 
be found on p. 33. Information 
about salaries for principals, with a 
point of view about the single-sal- 
ary schedule, appears on p. 30. 


Gws 


Next year... 


The magazine series for 1955-56 
will include a rather intensive treat- 
ment of the theme, “The Princi- 
pal’s Role in Instructional Improve- 
ment.” As we see how much there 
is to be considered under this topic, 
we have thought about the possi- 
bility of making this a theme for 
two years rather than just one, but 
no decision has been made as yet. 

At this moment, we can’t give 
you much specific information 
about next year’s articles or fea- 
tures—except for We Do It This 
Way in the October issue. The 
Chicago Public Schools will pro- 
vide copy and photographs de- 
scribing an art exhibit held during 
American Education Week this 
past year. 
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For the past two years we have presented copies of 
Happy Journey to mothers of new kindergarten 
registrants. We have been so delighted with the re- 
sults that we wish to reorder the booklets for this 
year’s group. Because our kindergartens are growing, 
we shall need 150 copies this year. 

I feel that the use of Happy Journey should be 
encouraged since it means a happier, better-adjusted 
approach, not only to kindergarten, but to the whole 
elementary school experience. 

Rosalie H. Chapman 
Teacher in Charge 
Elementary School No. 59 
Buffalo, New York 


Congratulations on the magnificant success of the 
Department’s meeting in Chicago! 
Fritz C. Borgeson 
Professor of Education 
New York University 
New York, New York 


It is obvious, I believe, that the dinner must be 
streamlined. The speaker this year was superb, but 
we have to choose between entertainment or speaker, 
in my opinion, and I believe we should go to the 
light side. About 30 minutes of light entertainment 
and about 30 minutes of “table talk” should wind the 
whole thing up in two hours. 

Altho the dance was fun and the music fine, it 
isn’t a “natural” for our group. If there could be 
a little more entertainment added to the dance, it 
might hit the mark with more people. 

All comments I heard were positive except for the 
length of the dinner. It was a grand affair. 

Evan L, Wright 
Normandy, Missouri 


This was the most valuable conference I have yet 
attended, and I have attended a good many. We 
really got down to many of the very real problems 
we face professionally every day in this job of ele- 
mentary school principal. 

Myron D. Weldy, Principal 
Perley Schoo! 
South Bend 17, Indiana 
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This is the 
STICK-O-MAT ~ 
FLANNEL BOARD. 


STICK -O-MAT 






FLANNEL 
BOARDS 


Durably made of heavy flannel mounted 
on hardboard with reinforced edges for 
long wear. Included is a removable heavy 
wire folding easel with rubber feet to 
prevent scratching or slipping. In moss 
green, maroon, dark blue. 


Two sizes: 18”x24” $3.75, 24”x36” $7.50 


CAPITALS 
ower case 
letters 
Numbers 


1234567890 


JUDY 
ALPHASET 


192 pieces 1%” high. Includes 52 CAPITALS, 
20 numerals, 120 lower case letters of heavy 
yellow board, velour backing for adhesion. 
File bin box for storage of characters teaches 
alphabetizing, use of indexes. A 9”x12” 
flannel board in each set. $2.50 per set 
Judy Alphaset #3—100 CAPITALS and numerals 3°’ 
high of heavy green board, velour backing. $3.00 
Judy Stick-o-Mat Flannel Boards and 
Alphasets are completely functional, 
and offer unlimited possibilities for cre- 
ative expression. 

For many more ideas that make 
teaching and learning a lasting, satis- 
fying experience, write for catalog: 
“Materials by Judy”. 


THE JUDY COMPANY 
310 .N. 2nd St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Authors and Artists 


“Working Together for Better Schools” is the 
theme for the May issue as well as for the April 
issue. Articles and contributors for the theme 
section of the May issue are as follows: 


“School Planning Is Everybody’s Business,” by 
Ropert N. Grove. Administrative Assistant of 
the Chattanooga Public Schools, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. 

“Cooperative Programs for Teacher Recruit- 
ment” is based on Lay-Professional Action Pro- 
grams to Secure and Retain Qualified Teachers, 
published by the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, NEA. 

“Adventure for Teacher Education,” by Law- 
RENCE Park, Associate Professor of Elementary 
Education, Pennsylvania State University, State 
College, Pennsylvania. 

“Cooperative Problem-Solving—the Role of 
the Principal,” by STePHEN M. Corey, Professor 
of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 


Other articles in this issue are the following: 


“The Principal—Office Boy or Educator,” by 
W. Norman Wamp er, Superintendent, Bell- 
flower City School District, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. , 

“Salaries for Principals,” based on a speech 
given by Rosert W. Eaves, Executive Secretary 
of the Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals, NEA, with data supplied by the Research 
Division of the NEA. 

“How Do Large Cities Select Principals?” by 
Jay E. Greene, a member of the Board of Ex- 
aminers, Board of Education, New York City. 


“Schools in Hawaii—Paradise of the Pacific” 
was prepared by Littian A. Givens, Assistant 
Executive Secretary of the Hawaii Education As- 
sociation, Honolulu, Hawaii. Photographs for 
the center- -spread on Hawaii were provided by 
elementary school principals from the island of 
Oahu. They are identified on the pages on which 
the illustrations appear. 

Contributors to “Design for Better Service” are 
identified on p. 37-38. 
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Why Teachers’ Guides? 


The quality of your day-by-day teaching 
depends on how well you know your 
pupils, how much interest you bring to 
the subject, and how much help the 
books you are using give you and your 
class. The Teacher’s Guide is one of the 
classroom helpers that takes some of 
your teaching load. Silver Burdett be- 
lieves that a good Guide is an indis- 
pensable teaching tool in these times of 
crowded classrooms and schedules. 


As you examine a Silver Burdett text- 
book program, therefore, please look at 
the Teachers’ Guides to see whether they 
really help you by: 


—-discussing the major objectives to 
which your teaching will be directed, 


—presenting concrete suggestions which 
help you to organize your teaching 
and make it easier and more reward- 


‘ 
ing, 


—providing background materials that 
add color and reality to your teaching, 


—helping you to provide for the needs 
of individual pupils, 


—providing questions and activities to 
help you make your pupils’ learning 
permanent. 


If they do help in these important ways, 
then Silver Burdett programs are the 
ones you need in your teaching. 


Stlver Burdett 





45 East 17th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Chicago * San Francisco * Dallas * Atlanta 
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BRITANNICA 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


425 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO I], ILLINOIS 


Dear Friend: 


I'd like to tell you a little story, for it makes a point you should be aware of. 

A neighbor of mine was once a big name athlete and a nice fellow as well. He was 
successful in business, a community leader, and a father of three boys. You know the 
type. But the one thing he wanted more than anything else almost slipped away. 
He’d always wanted a boy who would also star as an athlete. So as the first boy came 
along, he bought him anything and everything and always the best. He tried to 
teach him men’s games. But it just didn’t work. The baseball bats, the tennis 

rackets, everything, were always too big for him. He couldn’t understand the 
complicated explanations and so wasn’t interested in the adult games. The harder his 
dad tried the worse it got, until the boy thoroughly disliked athletics. 


With his second son he did the same thing and got the same result. 


But somehow a few years ago he woke up to what was wrong. As his third son 

came along, he also got him the best of equipment, but of a different kind. In recent 
years many big companies have developed equipment that fits the growing child. 
Junior baseball leagues have equipment, playfields, and rules made to fit the user. 
That is the kind of equipment he bought. Well, you can guess the outcome. 

The boy is using these things that are his size and loves it. His dad is both proud 
and sad —proud of his third son, and that he finally found the right answer, 

but sad that he had tried to force his first two sons to use things that didn’t fit. 


I found out about this one night when the father came to me for some help. He told 
me the whole story, and asked if the same idea wouldn’t apply to books. He knew 

I was associated with Britannica and wondered if I could recommend a set 

of books which was made to fit younger minds, reading level and vocabulary. He was 
sure that to be used and enjoyed, books had to fit just as athletic materials had to fit. 


I had both the answer and the reference books to meet his needs. Some years ago, 
Britannica realized the great need for instructional materials designed and edited 
to fit the younger mind. BRITANNICA JUNIOR meets these needs. Teachers, 
librarians and parents by the thousands are discovering what my neighbor learned 
so late. If you are still making the mistake of forcing young minds to use adult 
materials that don’t fit, change before it’s too late. I can guarantee both you and the 
young minds you are developing will be ever grateful to BRITANNICA JUNIOR. 


Sincerely, 


John R. Rowe 
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School Planning /\ 
is Everybody's Busin 


ROBERT N. GROVE 


In implementing its philosophy that in our 
country the schools belong to the people, the 
Chattanooga Board of Education provides many 
opportunities for the people of Chattanooga to 
participate in the operation of their schools. This 
philosophy is shared by the Superintendent and 
members of the administrative and supervisory 
staffs. It was natural, therefore, when the need 
for a new school was realized in 1948, that the 
Board of Education and the Superintendent in- 
vite everybody concerned to help plan the edu- 
cational facilities for the proposed school plant. 

Studies by the administrative staff indicated 
that a school to accommodate approximately 2600 
students was required in South Chattanooga to 
relieve seriously overcrowded conditions in a 
number of schools and to accommodate antici- 
pated enrolment increases during the next six or 
seven years. These studies also indicated that it 
would take an investment in excess of $2,336,000 
to provide the facilities required. 


A Twelve-Grade Community School 


The need for a community school was recog- 
nized early, and a large twelve- grade school on 
one site that would provide the numerous and 
diverse facilities required for a community school 
seemed to be the answer. 

But the twelve-grade school concept was new 
in Chattanooga and, as a matter of fact, relatively 
unexplored thruout the entire southeastern region. 
Accordingly, a thoro study of the merits of the 
twelve-grade school was undertaken. The decision 
reached was that this type of school would be the 
best means of providing for the needs of the chil- 
dren and the community at large. The establish- 
ment of a twelve- grade school also was encour- 
aged by the curriculum development program of 
the Tennessee State Department of Education 
which is organized on a “one thru twelve” basis. 
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After arriving at this stage, the Board of Edu- 
cation recognized the need for widespread public 
participation and steps were taken to involve 
teachers and laymen in the processes of selecting 
a building site and designing the educational fa- 
cilities of the building. 


Site Selection 


Several possible sites for the new school were 
identified by the staff; others were recommended 
by principals and teachers. A representative com- 
mittee of teachers and lay citizens was appointed 
to help in the selection of one of these sites to be 
recommended to the Board of Education. But this 
group could not reach a concensus. The Board of 
Education, on the recommendation of the Super- 
intendent and with the approval of the Site Selec- 
tion Committee, engaged Dr. W. D. McClurkin, 
Director, Division of Field Service, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, 
as a consultant to work with the Committee. 

After a study of the community, school en- 
rolment records, and other official records, Dr. 
McClurkin met with the Site Selection Commit- 
tee. Drawing upon information gathered during 
his study and using a large city map on which 
existing schools were marked, Dr. McClurkin 
presented the advantages and disadvantages of the 
various proposed locations. Outline maps on 
which were spotted each elementary, junior high, 
and senior high school child also were used in 
this presentation. 

The decision reached by the Committee was 
accepted by all participants and has since had 
practically universal community acceptance, be- 
cause the committee members were able to give 
convincing reasons for the selection in which they 
participated—it was their choice. The recom- 
mendation of this Committee was adopted by the 
Board of Education and, subsequently, a thirty- 








eight and one-half acre site was acquired which 
is accessible to the children attending, centrally 
located in the community, and reasonably free 
from noise and other distracting influences. When 
the site was acquired the Site Selection Committee 
was dissolved. 


Building Planning Committee 


Next, the Board of Education selected the 
architect, Hunt, Caton and Associates of Chat- 
tanooga, and authorized the administrative staff to 
select a committee of citizens and teachers to par- 
ticipate in planning the educational facilities for 
the school. The architect was informed that fa- 
cilities having a direct relationship to the educa- 
tional program would be designed on the basis of 
ideas contributed by this committee. 

Approximately 20 teachers, lay citizens, and 
students were then carefully selected by the Su- 
perintendent and approved by the Board of Edu- 
cation for the committee. The membership repre- 
sented a wide variety of interests and experiences. 
A letter of invitation to serve on this committee 
was sent to each person. It explained briefly the 
purpose of the committee and set the date for the 
first meeting in November of 1949. At this meet- 
ing further orientation was provided for the mem- 
bers, most of whom apologized for knowing so 
little about schoolhouse planning. All members 
accepted the challenge, however, and after several 
meetings an appropriate plan of action evolved. 

During the next few meetings the general lay- 
out for the school was agreed upon. This repre- 
sented, in the main, the work of the architect in 
response to the Committee’s general suggestions 
that there be an elementary wing one story high, 
an administrative and guidance area, a library 
area, an auditorium, a high school area of two or 
three stories, a trade and vocational and industrial 
arts shops building, and a gymnasium. This ar- 
rangement of separate but connected units was 
selected because it facilitated community use of 
the major areas. The picture on page 9g shows 
the building arrangement finally approved. 

After approving a general layout for the school 
plant, the Committee turned to the task of de- 
veloping ways of working which w ould be most 
productive of ideas for the new school. The fol- 
lowing plan of action was evolved: 


8 


Committee Members Select Areas of Special In- 
terest. It was evident that it would be impractical 
for each member of the Building Planning Commit- 
tee to direct his attention to the entire project. The 
agreed-upon solution was that each member select 
one particular area on the basis of experience or 
interest. In the case of the professional members of 
the Committee, the areas selected were closely related 
to the fields in which they were working. The li- 
brarian, for example, selected the library; the ele- 
mentary principal and teachers selected the elemen- 
tary wing. 

Community Meeting to Encourage Widespread 
Participation. A communitywide meeting was planned 
to acquaint interested citizens with the over-all proj- 
ect and give them an idea of the size and compre- 
hensive nature of tiie proposed school. The com- 
pleted sketch of the layout was useful for this purpose. 

A second purpose of the communitywide meeting 
was to provide an opportunity for interested citizens 
to join with the members of the Building Planning 
Committee in this major undertaking. Lists of the 
various units of the building which had been selected 
for special study were provided and everyone pres- 
ent was invited to join with one of the groups fol- 
lowing the general meeting. Each special area group 
was directed by the member of the Building Planning 
Committee who had selected that particular area of 
interest. 

Suggestions as to the method of conducting these 
individual study or special area groups were outlined 
in the process of setting up this public meeting. It 
was suggested, for example, that members of the 
Building Planning Committee should not serve as 
chairmen unless the composition of the group re- 
quired it. Their role was to be that of coordinator 
between the Building Planning Committee and the 
special areas groups which were to be set up as op- 
erating committees. It was this aspect of the project 
that suggested the new name, Coordinating Com- 
mittee, for the Building Planning Committee. Duties 
of the coordinators were defined as follows: (1) en- 
courage participation by all members; (2) draw ideas 
out of the discussion; and (3) report to the Coordi- 
nating Committee on the progress and recommenda- 
tions with respect to details to be incorporated in 
the plans and specifications. More than 200 lay citi- 
zens, teachers, and students actively participated in 
this planning process. 

Professional Library Established. A library of pro- 
fessional books and magazines on school building 
planning was established in a branch of the Public 
Library, and a special index file for quick reference 
was set up. All materials were available to members 
of the special areas groups. 


Coordinating Committee’s Role 


The Coordinating Committee held regular 
meetings to continue its study of the entire proj- 
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ect. By the time ideas and recommendations of 
the special areas groups were ready for its con- 
sideration, the Coordinating Committee members 
were thoroly acquainted with the entire project 
and were able to evaluate each suggestion in 
proper relationship to over-all plans. 

The Administrative Assistant of the City 
Schools served as consultant and advisor, con- 
tributing ideas, suggestions, and reactions as the 
Coordinating Committee evaluated each idea de- 
veloped by the special areas groups. He also co- 
ordinated the work of the Coordinating Commit- 
tee and the architect. The Superintendent, Business 
Manager, supervisors, and other members of the 
professional staff were available to the Coordinat- 
ing Committee as needed. 

Functioning as a central clearing house, the 
Coordinating Committee recommended minor 
changes or made suggestions for further study in 
connection with the design of the various areas 
of the building. To describe the operation of the 
( /oordinating Committee more specifically, a step- 
by-step report is presented on the development of 





the plans for the Trade and Vocational and In- 
dustrial Arts Building. 

The first step was the preparation of an oc- 
cupational preference questionnaire which was 
completed by all high school students and by 
ninth-grade students in the junior high schools. 
The replies to this questionnaire, as well as dis- 
cussions with representatives of labor and man- 
agement, and the experience in other vocational 
schools, were considered in identifying the vari- 
ous shops to be included in this unit. A list of 
shops with general suggestions on size and layout 
was channeled to the architect thru the Coordi- 
nating Committee. 

A preliminary sketch based on these ideas was 
prepared by the architect. The Coordinating Com- 
mittee’s review of this sketch revealed that the 
total shop area was too large in relation to the 
over-all project. The sketch was then taken to the 
special areas group by the coordinator with the 
suggestion that the shop area be reduced con- 
siderably. Shops on one side of the corridor were 
eliminated to leave a large area for future de- 





velopment as the vocational program expanded. 
This suggested change was returned to the Co- 
ordinating Committee, approved and sent to the 
architect for revised sketches. 

The new sketches were reviewed by the Co- 
ordinating Committee and channeled to the spe- 
cial areas group with the suggestion that they be 
studied further to determine ways of reducing 
construction costs since the revised estimate pre- 
pared by the architect was still above the amount 
allocated for this area. Attention was directed to 
the corridor with shops on one side only and it 
was pointed out that this would not be economi- 
cal construction. 

The second solution worked out by the special 
areas group was to eliminate the outside wall and 
let the roof be an overhanging type to afford 
some protection for students passing from class to 
class. The Coordinating Committee sent this revi- 
sion to the architect for sketches which were 
carefully considered upon their return. This time 
the Coordinating Committee pointed out that the 
corridor should not be open on one side since it 
was to serve as a passageway from the high school 
wing to the gymnasium just beyond the voca- 
tional shop building. {t was further noted that the 
wall space in the corridor was needed for lockers. 

A third time the special areas group set about 
the task of revising the layout. This was accom- 
plished by planning several shops, a classroom, 
and an office on one side of the corridor. Another 
change involved the designing of classrooms to 
serve two shops each rather than to have separate 
classrooms for each shop as originally recom- 
mended. 

This revision was approved by the Coordinat- 
ing Committee and sent to the architect for a 
fourth sketch. The fourth sketch received favor- 
able action by the Committee, and was approved 
by the special areas group with recommendations 
for several minor changes affecting location of 
equipment. The sketch with the changes indicated 
was returned to the architect to be incorporated 
in the finished plans. 

Special Features Suggested by the Coordinating 
Committee. To indicate the types of contribu- 
tions to the design of the school plant made by 
individuals and groups, a few of the many such 
features incorporated in the building are described 
briefly. 
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Safety Patrol Uniform Storage Space. The princi- 
pal who served as coordinator of the sub-committee 
working on the elementary wing very wisely in- 
volved students as well as teachers and lay citizens in 
the planning process. During one discussion a stu- 
dent pointed out that no space was available in the 
school he attended for storing the safety patrol 
equipment. He explained that this problem could be 
solved by providing a small room for this purpose 
near the entrance to the building. Such a room was 
built and is now used by the safety patrol. 


Horticulture Laboratory. One lay member of the 
Coordinating Committee, with training and experi- 
ence in the field of horticulture, recommended that 
provision be made for training students in this field. 
He pointed out that many students secure summer 
employment, and ultimately some students obtain 
regular employment, taking care of lawns, shrubs, 
and trees around homes and buildings. He contended 
that such students would be better qualified as citi- 
zens and horticulturists if they were high school 
graduates. These students, he suggested, could also 
assume responsibility for the care of the thirty-eight 
and a half acre school site, as part of their training. 
A horticulture laboratory was built in the science 
area. 


Special Dressing Room for Visiting Celebrities. An 
amateur theatrical group in the community was in- 
vited to study the preliminary drawings of the audi- 
torium and stage areas. Out of the conference came 
the suggestion that at least one private dressing room 
be provided. In the area behind the stage, set aside 
for music practice rooms, one room was designed 
larger than the others to serve as an office for the 
music instructor during the day and a “star’s dressing 
room” when needed. 


Public Clinic. As part of a study of the advantages 
and disadvantages of a twelve-grade school, several 
members of the Board of Education visited a twelve- 
grade school in Memphis, Tennessee. On this trip, 
several other schools also were visited. In one school 
it was noted that a special room was set aside as a 
clinic. Impressed by the practical value of this facility, 
the Board requested the Coordinating Committee to 
investigate the need for a clinic in the new school. A 
clinic was built in the administrative wing. 


Shelves in Toilet Rooms. The registrar in another 
high school in Chattanooga was invited to contribute 
ideas for the new school because of her understand- 
ing of the needs of students. She suggested that some 
provision be made for boys and girls to place their 
books in the toilets. In most schools, she pointed out, 
everything must be placed on the floor where fre- 
quently items are accidentally kicked. Several shelves 
specially designed for economy of construction have 
been installed in each toilet. 
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The Board of Education’s Role 


It appears from this description that the Board 
of Education had little to do with the planning of 
the new school. But the Board gave to the Co- 
ordinating Committee, working in close coopera- 
tion with the administrative staff, the opportunity 
to design the twelve-grade community school. 
Members of the Board of Education did not study 
the sketches until all of the preliminary work dis- 
cussed above had been completed and a final set 
of preliminary sketches was approved by the Co- 
ordinating Committee. The Coordinating Com- 
mittee and the architect met with the Board of 
Education to explain and interpret the sketches 
which were approved by the Board of Education. 
The architect was then instructed by the Board 
of Education to prepare the plans and specifica- 
tions. 


A Community School 


The planning of educational facilities for the 
school required approximately one year. Thruout 
the entire planning period the main objective of 
everyone concerned was to make this an out- 
standing plant both for school purposes and as a 
community center. As a result, special features 
were incorporated such as a branch of the public 
library adjoining the school library, a complete 
center to be operated by the City Department of 
Recreation, an adult crafts room in the home 
economics department, and a practical nursing 
laboratory. A number of rooms were specially 
designed for use as classrooms during the day 
and as adult facilities at night. The cafeteria was 
designed to accommodate large community 
groups, and the auditorium was specially laid out 
for community use. All of these facilities are 
readily accessible at night and activities in any one 
area do not conflict with activities in another. The 
total cost of the school, including site, equipment, 
and all miscellaneous expense was approximately 
$2,750,000. 


Naming the School 


At the invitation of the Board of Education, the 
Coordinating Committee undertook to select a 
name for the new school. The same, Howard 
School, was the unanimous choice >f the Commit- 
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tee because Howard High School, which the new 
school replaced, had so long and adequately 
served the community. As supporting data for 
this selection, the Coordinating Committee pre- 
pared a history of the Howard High School 
which was presented to the Board of Education 
at the time the name was recommended and ac- 
cepted. 


Curriculum Workshop for the New School 


After plans for the Howard School were com- 
pleted and approved by the Board of Education, 
the Coordinating Committee realized that cur- 
riculum guides would be required to assure the 
proper use of the various facilities. It proposed to 
the Superintendent and the Board of Education 
that a curriculum workshop be set up to develop 
such materials. The proposal was accepted, and 
Dr. Walter Anderson, Chairman, Department of 
Administration and Supervision, School of Edu- 
cation, New York University, was brought to 
Chattanooga to conduct the workshop as an off- 
campus course under the general direction of 
the Coordinating Committee. Lay, student, and 
teacher members of the Coordinating Committee 
served as resource persons. 

Out of this workshop experience evolved a re- 
port entitled Better Education in Our Schools 
which contains statements of aims and objectives 
for the new school and curriculum guides for the 
various areas of instruction. The report was made 
available to the principal and teachers assigned to 
the school when it was opened in September 1954. 
This was the last activity in which the Coordi- 
nating Committee engaged, and it was thereafter 
dissolved. 

From its inception, Howard School reflected 
the thinking and planning of the people. A spirit 
of pride and a desire to maintain it as one of the 
outstanding schools in the South is one result of 
this adventure in democratic living. The com- 
munity is realizing in its school an excellent re- 
source and is using it wisely. 

There are other equally important tho less tan- 
gible outcomes of this cooperative planning. The 
many persons who participated have grown in 
their understanding of school problems and in 
their appreciation for our American way of life. 
This is indeed their school. 
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Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


A cadet teaching program “designed to pro- 
vide an exploratory experience in the teaching 
field similar to those offered in nursing, library 
training, secretarial training and the vocational 
trades” is described by John W. Hahn, assistant 
principal at North High School, Sheboygan, Wis- 
consin. The program was started with a three-fold 
purpose: 

1. To encourage competent young people to 
enter the field of teaching . . . by providing a 
stimulating experience program for them. 

2. To provide a positive on-the-job experi- 
ence to enable those students who were unde- 
cided about a teaching career to make a decision 
based on actual observation and training. . . 

3. To have a semester’s opportunity to ob- 
serve and work in a practical classroom situation 
so that the cadet would be in a much better 
position to relate the theory that he would get 
in college to the previous experience he had 
gained in the classroom. 


The course is offered in the senior year after 
the students have received instruction on teaching 
as a career thru the school’s guidance course. Ap- 
plicants are carefully screened thru individual 
conferences and are given a teaching aptitude 
test. Class schedules are worked out so as to free 
the cadets during three afternoons a week for 
practice teaching courses. 

The program starts with an “overview” period 
of three weeks during which the cadets visit each 
area of the elementary school from kindergarten 
thru the eighth grade. Each then selects the area 
in which he wishes to continue his experience. 
For the practice period, he is assigned to a “key 
teacher” under whose supervision he first ob- 
serves the methods used and then participates in 
the actual teaching experience in which he as- 
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Cooperative Programs for 
Teacher Reeruitment .. Part II 


sumes such responsibilities as reading and telling 
stories, helping with seat work, checking papers, 
and directing discussions on current events. He 
also attends faculty and PTA meetings. 

During this training period the cadet is report- 
ing daily to his class in “Cadet Teaching.” The 
first two weeks of this class provide an orientation 
period to acquaint the student with the program 
and to prepare him for his on-the-job training. 
The subject-matter courses offered are designed 
to help him profit most from his work experi- 
ence. They include such subjects as these: the 
advantages and disadvantages of teaching as a 
career; the philosophy of education and the goals 
toward which education strives; 9 
policies and grade placement; providing for in- 
dividual differences; methods of ev aluating pupil 
progress; discipline; the report system and parent 
conferences. 

In presenting this course, extensive use is made 
of films and micro-groove records that correlate 
with the subject matter under consideration. A 
number of guest lecturers are also brought into 
the classroom. Tape recordings are made of these 
lectures and the follow-up discussions and cadets 
are furnished with copies of these recordings. A 
number of field trips have been worked into the 
program. These have included visits to county 
and state teachers colleges; to a school for the 
handicapped; and to several new school construc- 
tions where the architect and the educational con- 
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Eprror’s Note: Material for these reports on 
teacher recruitment programs was taken from 
LAY-PROFESSIONAL ACTION PROGRAMS TO SECURE 
AND RETAIN QUALIFIED TEACHERS, published by 
the National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards, NEA, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1954. 322 p. $1. 
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sultant explained the building plans and the edu- 
cational thinking back of the physical plant. 

To date, 65 cadets have finished this pre-teach- 
ing course. A follow-up study, brought up to 
date in June 1954, shows that 29 are teaching and 

5 preparing for teaching, a total of 54 out of 
the 65. 

“After a number of years of considering this 
course as an ‘experiment with a cadet program, 
we feel that it has become an integral part of our 
work experience program,” writes Mr. Hahn. 
“Our follow-up study has convinced us that the 
students who have had the experience feel that 
it is really worthwhile and that we have suc- 
ceeded, at least in part, with our three main 
goals.” 


PRINCE GEORGES CouNTYy, MARYLAND 


Prince Georges County, Maryland, has worked 
out an effective plan for discovering and using 
teacher reserves which is described “by George 
Robertson, assistant superintendent of the county 
schools. His description, in a briefed form, fol- 
lows: 

To locate persons in the community who 
might become teaching recruits, staff members 
asked the principals for access to the school files. 
(When a child is enrolled in school, his parents 
fill out an enrolment blank which gives informa- 
tion on the educational training of both parents.) 
A search of these blanks showed that some par- 
ents had trained for teaching, others held college 
degrees, others graduated from normal schools 
when only two or three years of special training 
were required for teaching. 

Lists were prepared of the names, addresses, 
and telephone numbers of these persons. Again 
the principals were asked to assist by recommend- 
ing certain individuals from the list who might 
be willing and available to take a specially ar- 
ranged, brief, and highly concentrated refresher 
course to prepare them for service as substitute 
teachers, or perhaps, as emergency classroom 
teachers. Staff members took the responsibility of 
organizing the groups and instructing them in 
current technics in teaching. 

The training period crystallized into one of di- 
rected experience for the trainees, alternating with 
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assigned classroom observation. Today, the group 
would work on primary reading, manuscript 
writing, and arithmetic. Tomorrow, the partici- 
pants, representing eight different elementary 
schools, would observe in their local schools to 
see demonstrations of what they had previously 
discussed. The next day found them back in class 
ready to ask many pertinent questions and ready 
to try new experiences in creative writing or so- 
cial studies, as well as to carry on additional prac- 
tice in the reading, writing, and arithmetic already 
begun. Day by day, over a period of several weeks, 
these parents maintained a schedule of classroom 
observations, did professional reading, and worked 
out ideas and plans under the direction of one of 
the elementary supervisors. They studied manuals 
provided for teacher use; they learned poems; 
they discovered good stories for the story hour; 
they collected and compiled many suggestions for 
relievi ing tension into a bulletin which they titled 
Take a Break: they sought and received guidance 
in the handling of classroom discipline. 

When the training period was over, these sub- 
stitutes were in great demand. In fact, before the 
school year was over, nearly every one of them 
had accepted a full-time teaching assignment in 
Prince Georges County schools. 

Good ideas travel and good practices bear repe- 
tition. For three successive years, substitute train- 
ing programs have increased in enrolment and in 
importance as a source of teacher supply. 

This year a countywide substitute training pro- 
gram was organized and was held during the 
month of May as a means of discovering and re- 
cruiting all available teachers for the coming 
school year. Four widely-separated training cen- 
ters were chosen, and staff members paired off in 
teams of two to handle the eight sessions sched- 
uled: two each week for four weeks, on Tuesday 
and Thursday mornings from 9:30 until noon. 
Besides attending these training sessions, each par- 
ticipant was expected to spend four half-days in 
observing, usually in the nearest school. 

In retrospect, the program has proved a valu- 
able experience for the staff who directed it, as 
well as for the parents who participated. . .. One 
of the most valuable concomitants has been the 
very real appreciation developed for the schools 
and the improved understanding of the educa- 
tional program. 
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The past decade has witnessed significant 
changes in the pre-service education of elemen- 
tary school teachers. These changes are, in a sense, 
a reflection of needs determined by our society 
as a whole and more specifically by the education 
profession itself. Some of these needs are woven 
subtly into the fabric of a teacher’s education; 
others are represented in change that has come 
about thru planning and conscious action. 

Those who are concerned with preparing young 
people for teaching have to be alert to determine 
accurately the needs of public education, to face 
up to the challenge of educating teachers for 
schools in a unique today and the unknown to- 
morrow. Such seems to be the nature of innova- 
tion in pre-service education. 

All over America in teacher colleges and schools 
of education a spirit of adventure exists and is 
affecting teachers to be. We see it mirrored in a 
variety of curriculums, in an increased attention 
to research at this level and, in new methods of 
instruction, it is revealed in some basic recon- 
siderations of how young adults can best grow 
and develop. 

Exciting adventure indeed for a teacher educa- 
tion institution when the program is developed 
with a feeling of urgency in the present and a 
dream for the future! In many ways a look at 
teachers in preparation today is a look at the pub- 
lic schools of tomorrow. 

Educators in many colleges and universities are 
working to build curriculums adapted to the 
needs of elementary school teachers. The faculty 
at Pennsylvania State University has evolved a 
few principles which serve as guideposts for the 
University’s program. Two of these principles, 
with their correlative action programs, are de- 
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LAWRENCE PARK 


scribed here as illustrative of one approach to 
meeting the challenge to pre-service education. 


Human Values and Needs 


One primary guiding principle can be stated: 
Human Values and Needs Should be Uppermost 
in all Consideration and Action. 

The call for this element in any present-day 
program is loud and clear. One can hear it in 
America’s consideration of children, in so-called 
“democratic administration,” in legislative action 
(or most of it), in high court decisions, in the 
reawakening of basic American rights and ideals 
(in spite of incidental setbacks and individual 
demagoguery ), in an era of counter tendency and, 
again, in psychological research that is concerned 
with human development. Consequently, profes- 
sional curriculum patterns, rules and their inter- 
pretation, and instructional procedures are con- 
sciously designed to enhance individuals and 
promote growth. Thru precept, as well as con- 
cept, we hope to help future teachers understand 
and live this broad principle. 

For example, let’s look at one specific, the Penn 
State Professional Semesters. These are our frame- 
work for action. The core of the professional 
education program, they are scheduled as two 
15-credit semesters, one in the junior year and 
one in the senior year. 

Each professional “block,” as they have come 
to be called by students, is assigned for half the 
semester or longer to a laboratory center made 
up of a community and its public school system. 
The other half of the semester is usually con- 
cerned with experiences which center about the 
campus and nearby public school facilities. 

The Professional Semester, then, is a nearly 
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self-contained unit for a group of about 25 stu- 
dents and a faculty coordinator whose leadership 
is essential in the group-planned program for the 
semester. But, in addition to its internal strength, 
the group draws resource help from a pool i 
persons who have specific professional skills, 
much the same way an elementary school facil 
and children get help from school specialists. An 
important facet of these semesters is, of course, 
the part each student plays in cooperative indi- 
vidual and group planning. If an analogy can be 
drawn here, one might liken the coordinator to 
an elementary principal, the students to the staff, 
and the resource specialists to those same counter- 
parts in public schools. 

This, of course, describes an organizational pat- 
tern which is no guarantee that by it human beings 
can be enhanced; but it does seem like a first step. 
By freeing ourselves from the shackles of the 5o0- 
minute class period and having a group of students 
with one faculty member responsible for the 
group, elasticity of time helps release whatever 
creativity is present and paves the way for group 
action and interaction. Great freedom of move- 
ment is possible, restricted only by the group’s 
awareness of sensible limits. 

Where do human values enter? A group of 
people “living” together for 18 weeks can get 
quite “human” at times! Here is a whole matrix 
of interaction. One can see himself—maybe for 
the first time—in relation to other persons who 
work with him toward common goals. We think 
this opportunity for human interaction is basic 
in developing the kind of teachers schools need. 
If we want teachers who can plan independently 
and collectively, who can see broad problem areas, 
who use creative approaches to problems, who 
examine consequences of planning, then pre- 
service education is not too soon a starting place. 
If we want teachers who have respect for other 
school personnel, who can work effectively with 
all adults as well as children, who know and can 
use human and material resources, who see ad- 
ministration in its proper perspective and who can 
help make policy decisions, we must educate for 
these skills. In short, our schools seem to be ask- 
ing for teachers who have a dev eloping profes- 
sional commitment, yes, but who also carry with 
this professional adequacy a personal adequacy i in 
human relations which reaches out beyond self 
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and even children to include all of life about them. 

For two years following graduation, and some- 
times for three, graduates are visited by Univer- 
sity staff members. Here, we find strong evidence 
that concern for human values is of primary im- 
portance when success is determined. It is re- 
flected in the interest supervisors and administra- 
tors show in the fearless way beginning teachers 
come to them for help. It is reflected in an analysis 
of the new teacher’s after-school activities, a meas- 
ure of what is important to her. Again, it can be 
seen as new teachers are absorbed in the complex 
human group known as a school without unduly 

“rocking the boat,” and yet can at the same time 
be individuals with ideas that contribute to the 
growth of this school. 

We know these are not particularly stable times 
in public education what with half-day sessions, 
inexperienced supervisory help, overcrowding 
and our many other problems. Still, beginning 
teachers seem to be meeting these problems with 
success. They adjust well to emergencies; they 
have a high Human Relations Quotient. Appar- 
ently teacher education can do well to train its 
sights on educating to help teachers develop the 
human relations factor. 


Education Can’t Be in a Vacuum 


A second guiding principle in this business of 
preparing adequate teachers is, again, developed 
thru demands from outside teacher education in- 
stitutions and is affecting the nature of pre-service 
education: Education Cannot be in a Vacuum, 
Apart from the Main Stream of Life. 

This, of course, has been variously stated for 
us many times. We know it as a part of public 
relations. We've heard it in relation to the “teacher 
as a citizen.” It is not entirely absent when we 
think about utilizing resources for appropriate in- 
struction. For teacher education there are these 
and perhaps some other implications as well. 

Many factors influence the nature of activities 
in a learning situation, not the least of which are 
location (environment) and financial support, but 
it is indeed a handicapped and barren school 
which tries to educate teachers for this decade 
solely within the confines of classroom or even 
the campus. Vicarious experience cannot be dis- 
counted in education but direct experience has 
long been valued as a major part of learning. 
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Again, the Penn State Professional Semesters 
are an example of a gateway to opportunity in 
this respect. In the half of the 18 weeks which 
is centered on campus, and the other half which 
may move to a Pennsylvania community as far as 
120 miles from campus, flexibility in the program 
helps us meet the challenge of appropriate learn- 
ing situations. 

Perhaps the absence of a laboratory school has 
helped us develop the student teaching center 
idea. At any rate, some dividends seem to accrue 
for the second principle as Professional Semesters 
move off campus to work in communities. There 
students face the old problems of first-year teach- 
ers in getting oriented to the job—housing, learn- 
ing about community resources, discovering group 
mores and generally fitting into the total edu- 
cational picture. These are impertant learning 
opportunities. At the same time the neophyte 
teacher is learning these skills, the gap between 
campus and community is bridged as the coordi- 
nator moves with the group to the center. In this 
way an outlet is provided for clarification of 
problems and a strengthening of communication 
channels. 

We know, for example, that teachers as a class 
come largely from middle and upper-middle class 
backgrounds. They have been taught by their 
own kind. It is well known that particular sets of 
values belong to different social classes. Teachers 
work with all the children of all the people. Where 
do they learn to appreciate other sets of values? 

One staff member, in an experimental approach 
to this particular problem, combined both halves 
of a professional semester and lived for 18 weeks 
with her group in a small nearby community. 
Students lived in homes which had school- age 
children, and a considerable amount of time was 
spent in seminar sessions trying to understand the 
community and its life as well as schools and their 
concerns. Here was a concept of assigning stu- 
dents not only to a class with a cooperating 
teacher or even to a school, but rather to a whole 
community. 

Other groups have taken extended trips of 
several days to forward-looking schools like the 
Matthew F. Maury School in Richmond, Virginia. 
Some have studied the United Nations first hand, 
and have seen close up some of the machinery of 
state and federal government. Many have visited 
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with other young people training to be teachers 
on other campuses. 

Whatever the method, it seems clear that young 
teachers have to truly understand the social milieu 
in which they must ‘teach. And yet there is more 
than this, for in addition to understanding must 
come craftsman-like skills for working effectively 
within the known framework. Educ ating Our 
Children’s Teachers, a 1954 publication of the 
Elementary Education Committee, The Pennsyl- 
vania State University, State College, Pennsy |- 
vania, points out the significance of this need. 


With the coming of mass education and entertain- 
ment media, children are increasingly critical of the 
experiences planned for them in school. In the neigh- —{ 
borhood theatres and on the living-room television 
screens, boys and girls sample a daily diet of high 
paid professional entertainment, top-ranking news 
analysts, forums on world affairs by great contempo- 
rary figures, music and drama formerly reserved for 
the socio-economic elite, and have sideline seats at 
great events the world over. Making of a schoolroom 
a place of sufficient stimulation to be acceptable in a 
field of competition like that is part of teachers’ 1954 
role. 





‘Tomorrow is Topay* 
Harold O. Rugg 


There are moments in history when Tomorrow is 
Today, 
When the mammoth glacier of social trend 
taking movement down the Valley of History 
can be diverted by men i 
Into pathways toward Tomorrow. 


There are moments in history when Today is merel) 
Today— 
inert, unchanging— 
When no mustering of energies 
Can prod man out of his inertia. 


Then comes the moment when Tomorrow is Today, 
When the flux is at free flow. 
Then Man is Captain of his Soul 
And the principle of the effective human act 
W orks in a world at social crisis. 


I'll say it this way, then— 

There is a favored moment—a place— 
and a mustering of energies 

Which in unison will produce an effective hu- 
man act. 


* Reprinted from Now Is the Moment, published in 1943 by 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, Inc., New York. 
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Cooperative Problem-Solving— 
The Role of the Principal 


There are many ways of looking at schools in 
order to emphasize their relationship to their com- 
munities. One is to develop the role the school 
can play in a broad-scale community improve- 
ment program, with emphasis on making the com- 
munity a better one for everybody. Some signifi- 
cant community improvements have been brought 
about thru this approach. But it is not this con- 
cept of the community school that I want to at- 
tend to as I talk about cooperative problem-solv- 
ing and the role of the principal. I shall base what 
I say on the fact that the education of boys and 
girls is a community enterprise. Some of us might 
debate whether or not the schools can or should 
accept leadership in bringing about broad-scale 
changes in the community, but none of us can 
afford to overlook the fact that the education of 
boys and girls is a communitywide activity. This 
caunot be denied unless the definition of educa- 
tion is restricted unrealistically. Children have 
much to learn. They’re learning most of the time. 
What they learn makes a big difference to a num- 
ber of groups in the community. 

In Houston and in Los Angeles, for example, 
some people have been strongly opposed to having 
school children learn anything that would siadiine 
them sympathetic to UNESCO. Many institu- 
tions besides the school—the family, the church, 
the press and its affiliates, radio and television, and 
the ubiquitous comic books—are either trying to 
teach boys and girls or, in entertaining them, teach 
them indirectly. Peers and friends, who are not 
necessarily identified with social institutions, are 
also affecting the behavior and ideas and ideals of 
school children. 

Given this fact that the education of children is 
a community enterprise, I’m assuming that no 
one of us believes that the school should itself 
decide everything that boys and girls ought to 
learn, and then proceed to organize the rest of the 
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community to teach these things. This conception 
seems to me to imply arrogance and to force the 
school to accept responsibilities far beyond the 
limits of its authority. I do not believe that the 
school is at the center of the community any more 
than I believe that the church or the Kiwanis Club 
is at the center of the community. 

I should like to assume, too, that we can agree 
on the geographical limits to the kind of commu- 
nity we mean when we refer to the education of 
children as a community enterprise. The com- 
munity that makes most sense to me, in relation 
to the education of its young people, is defined 
by the residence district of a particular school. 
Organizations and institutions in the larger com- 
munity—the city, the state, the nation, the world 
—are often educationally powerful and influential, 
but they tend to be somewhat remote and un- 
reachable. Quite often these extensive communi- 
ties loom large in statements that are made about 
the relation of the school to its culture, but this 
represents a type of foreign missionary interest. 
I’m concerned now about home missions! I shall 
talk about a much smaller community which in- 
cludes people who have frequent opportunities to 
see one another and to work on their problems in 
small face-to-face groups. 

The question I have in my mind as [ talk about 





Epiror’s Note: Thruout the year, our maga- 
zine program has dealt with cooperative ac- 
tivity for the improvement of education. Dr. 
Corey’s article, which is a resume of the speech 
he gave at the opening session of the Annual 
Meeting of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, NEA, held at the Sherman 
Hotel in Chicago in March of this year, 
discusses effective technics for cooperative 
problem-solving. 
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education as a community enterprise is this: What 
can be done to make the education of boys and 
girls a more enlightened, a more self-conscious, a 
more carefully planned, a more cooperative and 
experimental kind of community enterprise? And, 
more specifically, what can the elementary school 
principal do to see to it: 


1. that the problems involved in the education of 
boys and girls by a community are more carefully 
identified and defined than they normally are? 

2. that an unusually painstaking and “cooperative 
search is made for ways and means of dealing with 
these problems? 

3. that innovations introduced by the community to 
improve the education of its boys and girls are intro- 
duced experimentally? 

4. that strenuous and enlightened efforts are made 
to appraise the worth of these innovations? 


Even asking these questions implies a high level 
of aspiration. I know of no community that has 
moved very far in planning cooperatively and 
continuously for its young people in such a way 
that the competencies and interests and concerns 
of many groups and individuals are taken into 
account. Neither do I know of any community 
that appears very willing to carrv out these plans 
in an objective and experimental spirit. It is con- 
ceivable that dealing cooperatively and openly 
with important commmnity educational problems, 
those that are related to issues of social or eco- 
nomic significance, is at present, and in most 
places, impossible. A recent and interesting book 
by Hunter called Community Power Structure* 
implies that this may be the case. This author says 
it is futile, in the current state of our practice of 
democracy, for run-of-the-mine citizens to try to 
bring about significant changes of any sort in an 
urban community. What they had better do, he 
says, is to find out whether what they want is 
viewed with favor by the relatively small number 
of people who have economic power in such 
communities. If that is not the case, the plans had 
better be dropped or the leaders may lose their 
jobs. 

Hunter was writing about any kinds of changes, 
and I am sure there is a considerable degree of 
truth in the inferences he makes from his study 
of one city. I am also convinced that, to the de- 


1Floyd Hunter. Community Power Structure. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1953. 
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gree a tew people who are economically power- 
ful really control what goes on in a community, 
the rest of the citizens lead rather impoverished 
lives. In the long run, the greatest good for the 
greatest number ‘results when w e work things out 
together. 

But working things out together is exceedingly 
hard to do, and this brings me to the role of the 
elementary school principal in helping the com- 
munity become more cooperative and enlightened 
and thoughtful and experimental in the way it 
educates its youth. It seems to me that if he wants 
to, the principal can become a real leader. His 
position is strategic. No one else is apt to have the 
interests of all the children closer to his heart. 
There is relatively little competition for this kind 
of leadership. Some elementary principals may 
believe they are too busy w ith other things, or 
they may be too tired, or not sufficiently adven- 
turesome, but the opportunity is there in every 
community I know about. 


Three Kinds of Expertness 


Becoming a leader in this area involves more 
than having an elementary school principal nomi- 
nate himself for the job. Three kinds of expert- 
ness seem to be needed. First, the principal should 
know a great deal about al] the educational in- 
fluences brought to bear on the children who 
come to his school. What experiences are children 
having, in school and out, that affect their knowl- 
edge and attitudes and skills?’ Who decides what 
these children should learn or should not learn? 
How are these decisions made and enforced? 
What are the consequences? 

The principal must know these things because 
they are the kinds of facts upon which commu- 
nity planning for its young people must be based. 
For a community, or a ache to try to improve 
the education of its children without getting real 
evidence about the current situation can lead to 
all kinds of foolishness. Another reason why the 
principal must have expert knowledge about the 
educational influence of all aspects of his commu- 
nity is that no one else is apt to feel it his respon- 
sibility to have this information at hand or to 
know where to go for it. 

A second kind of expertness which is needed 
is in the methodology of attacking community 
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educational problems. How can individuals or 
groups in a community best go about getting 
facts about the education of its children? How 
can unsatisfactory situations be analyzed to get 
at the root of the difficulty? How can opinions 
and beliefs be separated from facts and events? 
How can changes in the education of boys and 
girls be put into ) effect experimentally? What pro- 
cedures and technics are available to < appraise these 
experiments? 

A third kind of expertness has to do with ways 
of working successfully in groups. Unless we are 
willing to accept the decisions a small group of 
economically powerful people make about what 
a community does to educate its young, we come 
inevitably to the conclusion that we have to work 
on this problem together. In the intimate commu- 
nity I have in mind, working together means that 
we spend a considerable amount of time in small, 
face-to-face groups. And those of us who now 
spend much of our time in such meetings realize 
that we know relatively little about how to be- 
have or how to help others behave so as to get 
things done expeditiously and thoughtfully. 


Working with Small Groups 


All three kinds of expertness are important, but 
I am singling out one for this discussion. It is 
expertness in ways of working in small groups so 
that they will be maximally productive. 

What I shall say is based largely on the experi- 
ences a number of us have had in the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimenta- 
tion as we work with various school and commu- 
nity groups. After these meetings we try to get 
from the people who were there some critical 
analysis of the experience they have just had. The 
most common method of doing this is to have 
everyone, at the conclusion of a meeting, express 
in writing and anonymously, his judgment of the 
meeting, ‘and then give his reasons for this judg- 
ment. I want to summarize these “reasons why” 
by describing some of the characteristics of small 
group meetings that make the meeting, in the 
judgment of people there, a satisfying, construc- 
tive, productive experience. In so doing, I shall 
be identifying a number of the reasons commonly 
given for dissatisfaction with small group meet- 
ings. 
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By far the most common reason for an indi- 
vidual’s feeling of dissatisfaction and frustration 
about a small group meeting is that he was not 
personally interested or involved in what went 
on. When that is the case, he will rate the meeting 

“very unsuccessful,” and then make comments 
about it such as these: “I didn’t have much in- 
terest in what went on.” “What we did seemed 
to me to be quite unrelated to what I thought we 
were going to do.” In our experience, these reac- 
tions were most common when the group was 
convened by someone, usually a status leader, 
who had definitely i in mind what he wanted the 
group to do, and made no effort to find out 
whether his interests and concerns were shared 
by the members of the group. 

This most common reason for lack of produc- 
tivity in group meetings has many implications 
for anyone who takes the initiative in convening 
community groups to work on educational prob- 
lems. The implications are especially significant 
because in these groups the person who calls the 
meeting cannot force people to stay in it or to 
come to the next one. These are voluntary groups. 
If people are not interested, they stop coming— 
in large numbers. 

The main lesson we in the Institute have learned 
from this reaction to meetings is that we must 
take very seriously the importance of seeing to it 
that whoever comes to a meeting is concerned 
about its purpose. To bring this about, we often 
make rather elaborate arrangements for involving 
the people who will be in the group in deciding 
what the group will do. Sometimes this is done 
before the group convenes, thru subcommittee 
meetings or thru questionnaires. It is even better, 
we have found, if the members of a group spend 
time at the beginning of the meeting mapping out 
cooperatively what this meeting and possibly 
others should accomplish. Our experience has 
taught us that at least ten percent of the total time 
set aside for a meeting can well be invested, at 
the beginning, in cooperative planning by the 
group. We have also learned that those people 
who come to a meeting with very clear and defi- 
nite ideas about what they want the group to do 
(for them?) are apt to be impatient with group 
planning of an agendum. 

I hasten to say that no one had better arrange 
very often for a group of adults to do some think- 
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ing about what they should do together as a 
group about a community educational problem, 
if he insists that they come out with the plans he 
came in with. Children can be fooled for a little 
while, but their parents are less amenable. They 
may not, because they are courteous, walk out of 
the group meeting if little attention is paid to 
their ideas, but they probably will not come to 
the next one. 

A second important complaint, voiced by peo- 
ple dissatisfied with a small group meeting, is that 
they did not have enough chance to participate. 
This feeling sometimes comes out as a criticism of 
other people for talking so much and being so 
aggressive. Sometimes the person just says, “I 
didn’t feel free to talk.” 

The frequency of this reaction has led us to 
increase our efforts to have everyone participate 
in all of the small face-to-face groups we work 
in. In one attempt to help a group improve in this 
respect, we kept verbatim records of all of the 
talk of some 18 or 20 people for about 30 hours 
of meetings. Early in the series of meetings, we 
found that the correlation between position in the 
status heirarchy within the group and amount of 
talk was surprisingly high. Almost regardless of 
what was being talked about, the superintendent 
and principals talked most and the primary teach- 
ers talked least. When we looked more carefully 
into this situation, we found that many of the low 
status people were afraid to express their honest 
opinions. They believed they had better not. 
Some of them, of course, did not talk because 
they had not yet learned how to take advantage 
of exceedingly short lapses in the talk of their 
more articulate associates. 

Improving the spread of participation in a meet- 
ing involves both helping the talkative to wait 
and the timid to speak up. The reasons for ex- 
treme garrulousness or protracted silence are often 
complex and subtle. Listening to a tape recording 
of a group discussion sometimes helps the domi- 
nating talker hear himself as others hear him. A 
non-evaluative report back to a group, giv ing the 

articipation facts without naming names, is often 
helpful. Almost anything a group decides itself to 
do in order to spread participation is likely to 
prove effective. 

A third common complaint about small group 
meetings that were judged to be unsatisfactory is 
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that they led to no action. People said, “We just 
sat and talked and talked.” “Nothing ever seems 
to happen as a result of these meetings.” We have 
found that this situation can be substantially im- 
proved if any one of several things is done. First, 
it is helpful ‘if one or more people in the group 
sets himself the task of testing at frequent inter- 
vals to find out if the current discussion has any 
action implications. Quite often, if there is no 
possibility of action growing out of what is said, 
the talk takes a different turn. Ww e have also 
found that criticisms of “no action” decrease if. 
when action is agreed upon, there is great clarity 
as to what the action is, who is to take it and how, 
and what kinds of report is to be made back to 
the total group, and when. 

In this connection, it is well to remember that 
some small group meetings serve a very useful 
purpose if action is ruled out at the very begin- 
ning. These are the “creative idea” or “brain 
storm” meetings in which people purposefully 
take their feet off the ground and experiment with 
ideas. When the facts are in about a community 
education problem, and the group first turns its 
attention to what might be done, these “no ac- 
tion” meetings can be exceedingly suggestive and 
helpful. The crucial element in having such meet- 
ings good ones is the clear agreement, from the 
start, that no one is to be held responsible for de- 
fending what he has advocated. 

A fourth common complaint is that the meeting 
was too short to get done what was attempted. It 
is far more satisfying if a group can get something 
done in a meeting, even tho it is of limited signifi- 
cance, than it is for the group to get nothing done 
because it tries to tackle, within an hour, all of the 
big, important problems that it can think of. 

The last reason for unsuccessful and unproduc- 
tive meetings that I want to mention is usually 
expressed in somewhat this fashion, “We argue, 
but we don’t try to understand one another.” 
“The principal didn’t even listen to what the par- 
ents were saying.” Carl Rogers has made an in- 
teresting suggestion that can often do quite a bit 
to help us listen to the other fellow before differ- 
ing from him. Rogers says this, “The next time 
you get into an argument with your wife, or your 
friend, or with a small group of friends, just stop 
the discussion for a moment, and for an experi- 
ment institute this rule: Each person can speak up 
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for himself only after he has first restated the 
ideas and feelings of the previous speaker accu- 
rately, and to that speaker’s satisfaction.” 

Several of us have tested this idea with groups 
of school people, and I would like to see it tried 
in a community group. It isn’t hard to imagine a 
hot argument developing between two parents 
about the values of having elementary school chil- 
dren learn about the United Nations. Mr. Smith 
is on one side, and Mr. Brown is on the other; 
they are going at it hammer and tongs, and the 
general atmosphere is becoming quite strained. 
Suddenly the chairman interrupts and says, “Mr. 
Smith, I wonder if you would summarize for us 
what y ou understand to be Mr. Brown’s point of 
view.” This request would almost surely be dis- 
turbing to Mr. Smith because the chances are he 
had not been listening to Mr. Brown. He knew 
that Mr. Brown had a different point of view and 
was attacking him, and he fought back earnestly. 
If he has sufficient equanimity, however, to at- 
tempt it, he then would begin to say, “Well, I 
guess Mr. Brown believes thus and so. . .” and, 
from time to time, Mr. Brown would correct him 
until Smith was able to state Brown’s point of 
view. If the chairman then would request that 
Brown do the same thing for Smith, there would 
be assurance that the opponents at least under- 
stood one another before they began to belabor 
one another. 

This kind of procedure will not, of course, 
eliminate all arguments and inter-personal friction 
in small groups, but it will tend to clarify issues 
and to reduce conflicts resulting from misunder- 
standings. It is just one of the many procedures 
being developed by people who are giving atten- 
tion to the important problem of making co- 
operative work more efficient and productive. 


Implications for Principals 


To me, the implications of what I have reported 
about making small group meetings more pro- 
ductive are numerous for anyone who believes in 
a cooperative attack upon community educational 
problems. One of the most important implications 
is that everybody who participates in group meet- 
ings, particularly if he has some status responsi- 
bility as chairman or consultant, should study 
these meetings with the purpose of making them 
better. Try to find out from the people who have 
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been in a working group what they have thought 
about the way things went on, and what they be- 
lieve might have worked better. 

Another thing a principal might do to improve 
his competence in group w ork procedures is to 
extend his reading in this field. Since 1941 there 
has been a ten-fold increase in the number of 
books and articles about group dynamics and 
group development. One of the best general refer- 
ences in this field was written by Benne and 
Muntyan. It is called Human Relations in Cur- 
riculum Change, and was published by Dryden 
Press in 1951. 

Still another way to improve competence is to 
spend two or three weeks in the summer attend- 
ing one of the many w orkshops that are planned 
definitely to help people increase their skill in 
small, face-to- face, group work. The best known 
of these laboratories is the National Training 
Laboratory in Group Development which holds 
Ww orkshops each summer at Bethel, Maine. 

Finally, I hope it will be possible for elementary 
school principals, as they work more and more 
with community groups on educational problems, 
to initiate and take part in group work training 
for parents and teachers. In one of the projects of 
the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute conducted in 
cooperation with the Denver Public Schools, the 
principal and assistant principal in one of the 
schools provided training for the staff and for 
parents in methods of group work. This training, 
according to parents and teachers in the school, 
greatly facilitated the effectiveness with which 
work was done upon community educational 
problems. The parents, too, developed a deep 
feeling of loyalty to the school and to its program 
which they had helped develop. They made 
it clear, when Denver was having educational 
troubles, that they wanted no strangers telling 
them what should go on in their school. 

As a concluding idea, and this is suggested by 
the Denver experience, there is a rather selfish but 
persuasive reason for cooperative work on com- 
munity educational problems. It is that the princi- 
pal or the teachers are mot put in the awkward 
position of having to defend against occasionally 
vicious attacks what they alone have decided. 
Many members of the community are involved in 
the decisions which affect their schools, and they 
will stand behind them. 
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A STUDY GUIDE 





Thruout the current year, we have been work- 
ing on a cooperative approach to the problem of 
better education for elementary school children. 
We have been concerned with an evaluation of 
the educational programs of our schools, with a 
redefinition of our goals for education, and with 
a consideration of what it takes to provide the 
kind of educational program we want for chil- 
dren. 

Inevitably we become concerned with what is 
involved in the problem of financing an adequate 
program. In the April issue, we included an article 
which described one community’s experience in 
securing financial support for the school program. 
In this issue, we are including a few questions that 
might be used to stimulate discussion on financial 
problems—at local, state, and federal levels—to- 
gether with a few references which provide data 
on school finance. 


What factors should be taken into account in de- 
termining the cost of a good educational program in 
your community? (For example: the nature of the 
program; personnel needed—both numbers and 
quality; school buildings; instructional materials and 


supplies. ) 


In your community, is there a realistic considera- 
tion of the relationship between the kind of school 
program that is desired and the cost of providing the 
personnel, buildings, and equipment necessary for in- 
suring the development and maintenance of such a 
program? 


What financial resources—local, state, federal—are 
now available in your community for public schools? 


Are there other resources which could be made 
available by practical modifications of the law? 
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What percentage of the current cost of your pub- 
lic schools is born by local tax sources? What per- 
centage is born by state and/or federal sources? 


What efforts are being made, at the local, state, and 
federal levels, to provide increased financial support 
for our public schools? How do, or would, these 
efforts affect your local community? Your state? 
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Hawaii, the name that may spell glamour, al- 
lure, and romance to many who visit or who 
would like to visit our shores, is an American ter- 
ritory that truly represents a “melting pot” where 
people of various racial extractions work, live, 
and play together in an atmosphere of hciissanioun 
goodwill toward each other. Most significantly, 
this fellowship is reflected in the 113,544 pupils 
attending the 220 public schools. Of the school 
enrolment, 22 percent of the population in the 
Territory, 72,257 are in the elementary schools, 
including kindergarten. Oahu, the island on which 
the capital of Honolulu is located, has the greatest 
number, 51,903. The other islands combined, 
Hawaii, Kauai, Molokai, Maui, and Lanai, claim 
20,354 in the elementary category. 

The original roots of many of the people mak- 
ing this their home lie in many different countries, 
but the spirit of Aloha, of cheerful greeting, or 
Aloha, of sad farewell, prevails in the land dis- 
covered by Captain James Cook in 1778 and since 
1898 an American territory, an integral part of 
the United States. 

Altho claiming the American flag to which al- 
legiance is pledged daily by the thousands of 
school children, Hawaii, compared to state school 
organizations, has a public school system that is 
unique in several respects. Perhaps a word of ex- 
planation here is not amiss. 

The Hawaii system is centralized at the state 
level with a single board of education known as 
the Commissioners of Public Instruction. To use 
terminology familiar on the mainland, Hawaii is 
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a unified school district, with the so-called local 
districts of Honolulu, Rural Oahu, Hawaii, Maui, 
and Kauai being administrative in function with- 
out local autonomy. The Commissioners are ap- 
pointed by the Governor, as is the Superintendent 
of the Department of Public Instruction. All 
appointments are subject to confirmation by the 
Senate of the Territorial Legislature. 

The Department of Public Instruction has full 
responsibility in the over-all educational phases 
of the school program, while the county political 
governments are responsible for the construction, 
maintenance, and operation of school plant fa- 
cilities. 

Because the photographs on the next two pages 
represent those taken in elementary schools on 
Oahu, this article will confine itself primarily to 
Oahu elementary schools. The same holidays and 
programs w ould prevail on all the islands, how- 
ever, because of the centralized school system. 

A visit to any classroom reveals the racial 
strains in our “melting pot.” A youngster whose 
last name is Kurlansky may have Russian, Hawai- 
ian, Scotch, and English blood in his veins. One 
whose surname is Wong, may claim an English- 
French mother and a Chinese-Hawaiian father. 
Likewise, little Jane Yamamoto has for parents an 
Italian mother and a father of Japanese ancestry, 
and Mary Smith may be of English-Scotch-Ha- 
waiian-Chinese parentage. Names selected at ran- 
dom from the December 1954 telephone directory 
include Adams, Alexander, Milton, Mitchel, Oli- 
phant, Oliver, and Olson. These may be entirely 

















Washington and Lincoln live again 
for sixth graders at Kapalama School. 


The snowman was made bya furth-¢ 
Christmas seals are dropped in the ‘post 
to students of the school. 


WE DO IT THIS WAY IN 


or’ 


Contributed by Mrs. Lillian A. fivens 
Assistant Exective Se 
Hawaii Educatin As: 


“May Day is Lei Day in Hawaii, garlands of flowers everywhere” from 
the song “May Day is Lei Day” is especially true on May 1. The Lei Queen 
and King and their attendants wear fresh flower leis of white and yellow 
plumeria, ginger and carnation. The background of palm fronds, as well as 
the thrones, are covered with hibiscus flowers of all shapes and colors. The 
kahili or standard bearers are of Hawaiian ancestry, and the royal court 
represents the various races—Japanese, Chinese, Filipino, Portuguese and 
other Caucasians. 


Truly living “peace on earth and to men of god wil 
man, are the youngsters in the foreground. Dresed in 
bearing gifts to the Little Child as did the wisemeton th 
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“wo little hula dancers wearing the ti ...+ “and we give Thee thanks” . . . say 
onounced tea) leaf skirts, one with a these little Puritans of Occidental and 
h flower lei and the other with crepe Oriental parentage. 

er leis. They took part in a Lei Day pro- 

m at Kalihi-waena School. 
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Photographs furnished by: Mrs. Beatrice Carter, PrincipAL, KaPALAMA SCHOOL Mrs. RutH Morret, Principat, 



























Hansel and Gretel was produced 
by fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-graders 
at Aina Haina School. Scenery was 
built and painted by sixth-grade 
pupils. Costumes were designed and 
made by mothers. 


nade by a furth-grade class. Cards with 
pped in the“post office” and distributed 
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TFE PARADISE OF THE PACIFIC 


. Lillian A. fivens 
istant Exective Secretary 
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A little first-grade miss reigns over the Lei Day program presented in her 
honor. She wears a single hibiscus flower instead of a crown. The ladies- 


» men of god will” and sharing in the brotherhood of in-waiting wear muumuus. The king is resplendent in a crepe paper replica 
round, Dresed in the costumes of many lands, all are of the old Hawaiian feather cloak and helmet, while his attendants wear 
he wise mel‘on that first birthday. short capes. Children range in racial types from Caucasian, to Japanese, 


Chinese, Portuguese and Hawaiian mixtures. 







Pupils are making a silver offering, a A section of the enthusiastic audience watch- 
yearly part of their Thanksgiving program, ing the Lei Day program. The muumuu or 
to help support a foster child in Italy. Mother Hubbard type of dress altho not 
regularly worn to school, is the popular 
attire for Lei Day. 
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Caucasian or the several mixtures, resulting in 
offspring who are usually attractive, possessing 
complexions with that “skin you love to touch.” 


Children’s Programs in Hawaii 


Despite their various racial backgrounds, the 
children study, compose their own plays, and 
dramatize events pertaining to national holidays 
or observances as do the millions of school chil- 
dren from the “rock-bound coast of Maine” to 
sunny California, from the land of “ten thousand 
lakes” to the “Mardi Gras” state. Teachers corre- 
late classroom work during the year with their 
programs in which a great number of children, 
rather than only a few striving for perfection, 
have an opportunity to participate. The moral 
aspect relative to Christmas, Easter, and Thanks- 
giving observances is solemnly dramatized by 
youngsters of Chinese, Japanese, Korean, or Fili- 
pino extraction when they say “our Pilgrim fa- 
thers” just as naturally as when they bow their 
heads in prayer to say “Our Father,” led by a little 
hostess in kindergarten before the noon meal. The 
programs reflect the parent-school-pupil projects, 
for room mothers may make the costumes at 
home or meet in the schools and assist in the many 
details involved in presenting “a play.” 

By act of the 1953 Legislature, February 22, 
Presidents’ Day, is observed as a legal holiday, 
combining the birthdays of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, Abraham Lincoln, and George Wash- 
ington, heretofore each day being a holiday. How- 
ever, schools hold assemblies in observance of the 
historical significance of each of these three lead- 
ers in our country. So youngsters don the wigs 
and colonial dress, or the beard and top hat, the 
kerchief, and blacken their faces and sing “First 
in war, first in peace” or proudly recite “Four- 
score and seven years ago.” 

Besides the holidays and observances, there is 
one celebration that may be regarded as one of 
Hawaii’s own special days, and that is May ist 
which in many parts of the mainland is recognized 
as May Day, Health Day. But in the Territory 
May ist not only embraces May Day, Health 
Day, but also May Day, Lei Day. The idea of 
everyone in the islands—man, woman, child, ka- 
maaina (old-time resident) and malihini (new- 
comer) alike—at work, at school—wearing a fresh 
flower lei has been a custom followed since its 
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origination in 1928. Schools, civic organizations, 
the University of Hawaii and even the City and 
County of Honolulu, present pageants that have 


| 


all the color, splendor, artistry, and beauty that ‘| 


may be found anywhere on the mainland at festi- 
vals unique to particular areas. Programs may 
range from a simple presentation of the Lei Queen 
with attendants by kindergarten tots, to pageants 
by sixth-graders featuring health and physical 
education, with cultural contributions in song and 
dance from various countries that have added 
much to the American scene. 

In the pageants on May Day may be seen the 
riot of color of the Japanese kimono, the pine- 
apple silk Filipino costume, the Chinese costume 
fashioned after the Mandarin dress, bright plaids 
of the Scotch lassie, colorful embroidered blouses 
of the Portuguese and Spanish, and the mult- 
colored Korean costume topped by a black box- 
like hat. It is not uncommon to see little first- 
graders in the traditional hula and simple Oriental 
and European folk dances which they learn in 
school. Altho the dancers may not have facial 
features that characterize Caucasian parentage, 
these little tots must learn the dances, for they 
grow up to the more familiar waltz or fox trot 
seen in their own homes, on TV, or in the 
movies! 

Many of the elementary schools are named 
after members of early roy alty: for kings, queens, 
princes, and princesses. To name a few: Liholiho 
(King Kamehameha II), Liliuokalani (last queen 
of the monarchy and beloved composer of the 
famous Aloha Oe), Kuhio (prince who served as 
delegate to Congress during the early years after 
annexation to the United States), and Kaiulani 
(princess). Pupils honor the birthdays of the per- 
sons for whom their schools are named with spe- 
cial ceremonies. However, lest you be misled, 
there are also schools with such names as Fern, 
Jefferson, Lincoln, Royal, and Waikiki—again, to 
name a few. 

Yes, Hawaii observes the traditional Americat 
holidays and festivals, but added to these are cele- 
brations that are truly Hawaiian, and if you want 
to see glamor, allure, and romance, you couldn't 
enjoy a more glamorous, alluring, and romantic 
experience than that of seeing our children at 
work, and at play, living every day the demo 
cratic American way of life. 
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The PRINCIP AL - aw NORMAN WAMPLER 
Office Boy or Educator? 


Let me introduce a couple of my friends. The 
first is Lawrence Burke, principal of the Emerson 
Elementary School. Lawrence is a nice fellow. 
You'd like him. He’s friendly. He’s a popular 
service club member. The ladies of the local PTA 
are quite fond of him. He’s just a nice guy, gen- 
erally. 

When I first met Lawrence, several years ago 
now, he was a better-than-average high school 
science teacher. He taught along from year to 
year and occasionally went to summer school. 
Finally he found himself with an administrative 
credential. Then one of the elementary principals 
of his district got tired of it all and bought him- 
self a nice little five-acre farm. There was a prin- 
cipalship vacancy, and Lawrence had an adminis- 
trative credential—so he became principal of the 
Emerson Elementary School. 

Tuesday, January 12, was a busy day for Law- 
rence. He arrived at his building at 8:15 A.M. 
One of the teachers, there ahead of him, was look- 
ing for some supplies. Lawrence, ever helpful, 
went into the supply room and assisted her in 
finding what she wanted. About that time the 
custodian showed up and exclaimed, “By golly, 
that gopher’s digging another hole out in the end 
of the playground.” So Lawrence, anxious to see 
it all, trotted along with the custodian out to the 
gopher tunnel. He shook his head and “cluck- 
clucked” a while, but he and the custodian agreed 
that they had no solution for the matter. 

At 8:45 A.M. Lawrence got back to the office. 
The clerk was busy with little Susie Blake who 
wanted to search thru the lost-and-found items. 
She’d lost her left gym shoe. Lawrence, the clerk, 
and Susie pawed thru the lost-and-found, but no 
left shoe of a size to fit Susie was discovered. 

By 9:15 A.M. a new pupil had arrived and had 
been registered. She was assigned to a classroom 
where ev ery seat was already occupied. So Law- 
rence went out and found the custodian. To- 
gether they went into the storeroom, looked 
around for a while, finally located a desk that ap- 
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peared usable, and together took it to the class- 
room for the new pupil. 

At 9:30 A.M. the phone rang. The PTA presi- 
dent was on the line, concerned about the paper 
drive. After considerable discussion, she and Law- 
rence decided slick paper could be used. 

By that time, absence reports were coming in. 
It was 9:45 and the clerk was busy mimeograph- 
ing. Lawrence phoned the district attendance offi- 
cer, and they discussed possibilities for “cracking 
down” on some of the absentees. 

Just then Lawrence happened to glance at his 
desk, and there among the papers was a memo, 
written in Lawrence’s own hand. It read, “See 
Miss Jones, social studies, 9:30.” “Jiminy,” he ex- 
claimed, “it’s 9:51 and I forgot all about that!” 
He started to hurry out, but just then Mr. King, 
a fifth-grade teacher, came in to get some sup- 
plies. Remember, the clerk was busy at another 
job—so Lawrence helped the teacher. 

It wasn’t until 10:13 that Lawrence got in to 
Miss Jones’ room. It was a sixth-grade class, and 
they were busy with a Latin American unit. On 
the wall was a map showing some airlines that 
traversed South America. There was also a pupil- 
constructed production map, showing goods 
which are developed in certain Latin American 
countries and are used in the United States. Over 
in the corner a little group of sixth-grade young- 
sters were practicing a song—a self-written, self- 
produced song about coffee. 

They were all pretty busy and a little bit noisy. 
It vaguely disturbed Lawrence—all this activity, 
this seeming confusion. He had arrived late, he 
hadn’t had a chance to know anything about the 
planning for this unit or just what the aims of the 
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unit could be, and so he was puzzled and slightly 
annoyed. As a matter of fact, at 10:18 when the 
clerk motioned to him thru the glass of the class- 
room door, he was relieved. 

The clerk informed Lawrence that a salesman 
was in the office to talk to him about student pic- 
tures. Now Lawrence liked salesmen—they al- 
ways had some good stories. And so it wasn’t un- 
til 11:17 that he reluctantly stopped the discussion 
to see some youngsters sent in from one of the 
teachers, some youngsters who weren't getting 
along too well, evidently. He gave them “a good 
talking to” and sent them back to the classroom. 

At 11:35, Lawrence decided there just wasn’t 
time to plan the faculty meeting he had expected 
to work on that morning. He noted that the clerk 
had nothing to do (she was filing her nails). That 
disturbed him, so he looked around for some busy 
work and finally directed her to tidy up the store- 
room. He followed her in to see if he could be of 
some help. By now it was 11:41—really not time 
to start anything new. So he left for the Lions 
Club meeting which was on the day’s schedule. 

It was 1:47 when he got back. Waiting for him 
was the music teacher wanting to discuss the 
spring music festival. Now music wasn’t Law- 
rence’s long suit. He didn’t know too much about 
it, but he o.k.’d the plans and the teacher went on 
her way. 

At 2:14 P.M. some more “bad boys” showed 
up. Lawrence gave them his “be good or else” 
talk. At 2:28 he got to the mail. There were some 
interesting ads and some magazines. There were 
the records of student transfers, the minutes of 
the last District Administrative Council meeting, 
and the NEA Journal. He didn’t have time to 
look at those things in detail, but he did thumb 
thru them. 

At 3:05 a parent stormed in, voicing her dis- 
turbance about some “bad” grades on the last re- 
port card. Lawrence urged more study and said 
that he’d talk to the teacher about it. 

At 3:30 Miss Jones came in. You will remem- 
ber Miss Jones, the teacher of the social studies 
class. She asked if Lawrence had any suggestions. 
Yes, he did have. He suggested that there should 
be more stringent discipline in that classroom. He 
suggested that maybe the teacher should scatter 
the trouble makers who apparently were in there. 
He stated that if the trouble makers persisted, 
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they should be sent to the office, and he’d take 
care of them! 

At 3:40 the clerk was deciphering some of the 
day’s attendance records and Lawrence, ever 
helpful, came in and assisted on that job, too. Now 
it was 4:01 so Lawrence left for home. He stopped 
by at one of the markets to buy a rabbit—Law- 
rence was a good family man. 


And Another Principal 


Without further discussion of my friend Law- 
rence, let me talk to you about another friend of 
mine. His name is Ralph Hart, and he is principal 
of the Hawthorne Elementary School. You’d like 
Ralph, too. He has many of the characteristics of 
Lawrence, as a matter of fact. He’s friendly, liked 
by his service club, enjoyed in his parent-teacher 
association relations—a thoroly popular chap. 

Ralph had been an excellent elementary school 
teacher for a number of years. The district cur- 
riculum staff often sent new teachers to visit his 
class. Some of the cadets from the nearby teach- 
ers college had done practice teaching there. He 
secured his master’s degree with specialization in 
elementary curriculum and methods. Eventually 
he became an elementary school administrator— 
principal of the Hawthorne School. 

Thursday, January 14, was a busy day in Ralph 
Hart’s life. He got to the building at 8:00 A.M. 
and went immediately to his calendar which out- 
lined his schedule of the day. 

Oh, he was realistic—he knew there were going 
to be some interruptions in that schedule that he 
couldn’t foresee. Nevertheless, he found it com- 
forting and timesaving to pre-plan his program of 
activity. On that schedule was no provision for 
working in the supply room, helping the custo- 
dian with routine problems, or handling attend- 
ance records. Those responsibilities had been dele- 
gated to other staff members. 

From 8:15 until 9:00 o’clock, Ralph spent most 
of his time in the outer office. It was one time 
during the day when he could see most of the 
teachers as they came in, checked their mail 
boxes, and picked up supplies previously requisi- 
tioned. It was an informal time, a time to €x- 
change pleasantries, to help with immediate prob- 
lems, and to complete the day’s calendar on the 
basis of teacher request. 

At 9:0c Ralph went back to his desk and, with 
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the help of his secretary, dictated the weekly bul- 
letin which he produced with regularity. This 
bulletin was full of a number of things—impor- 
tant announcements, suggestions as to routine pro- 
cedures that could be handled by the bulletin 
approach, informal “chit chat,” and a summary 
of the District Administrative Council meeting 
held a few days before. Dictating the bulletin 
kept Ralph busy until 9: 4o. 

As indicated by his daily calendar, between 
g:4o and 10:20 Ralph visited in Mr. Green’s class- 
room. Mr. Green was busy with a mathematics 
lesson during that period. Following the visit, 
Ralph came immediately back to his desk and 
wrote some notes concerning the visitation. He 
was interrupted by a couple of phone calls that 
the clerk had held for him, but he got the job 
done by 10:50. 

Between 10:50 and 11:35 he checked thru the 
morning mail. There was a new NEA Journal and 
a new book on remedial reading which he had 
ordered. He looked thru the book’s table of con- 
tents and was intrigued. On much of the mail he 
was able to make marginal notes to guide the 
clerk in handling it. During the mail period he 
was interrupted by a parent who was concerned 
about some low grades. Subject to the teacher’s 
time schedule, Ralph made a tentative appoint- 
ment for a three-way conference with the 
teacher, the principal, and the parent. 

At 11:35, while his class was in the cafeteria 
under the supervision of another teacher, Mr. 
Green came in for a prearranged conference con- 
cerning the principal’s visit. 

Did our friend Ralph have any suggestions? 
Yes, he had several. He’d seen some good things 
there. He had expected to see some good things, 
he was looking for some good things, and he had 
found them. He gave honest, warm, sincere com- 
mendation. He had noticed, for example, that 


Mr. Green was using concrete materials in the , 


teaching of arithmetic, and he liked that. He knew 
that youngsters progressed more rapidly when 
arithmetic was made a concrete experience. He 
knew, too, that arithmetic needs patience for lots 
of youngsters. He was pleased with the patience 
Mr. Green exhibited, and he said so. And he was 
particularly happy in the enthusiasm that Mr. 
Green evidenced. To this teacher, mathematics 
was a live experience, not an abstract science, and 
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his enthusiasm was contagious. Ralph made clear 
his appreciation. 

He didn’t feel that he had seen a perfect mathe- 
matics situation. He had some suggestions, for 
example, of another way of helping one child who 
seemed to be having some difficulty. Ralph had 
seen in a new sample text a little idea, a certain 
type of problem that he thought might be helpful 
at this particular point. He discussed with Mr. 
Green, also, the possibility of dividing his class 
into at least two working groups. He felt that the 
teacher was asking too many boys and girls to 
grapple with the same problems on the same level 
of difficulty without sufficient regard for the 
great spread of ability in mathematics. 

Now it was 12:00 o'clock. Ralph hurried to his 
Kiwanis meeting and didn’t get back until 1:40. 
Between 1:40 and 2:20 he met with a committee 
of two classroom teachers and a district psycholo- 
gist to plan the coming building meeting. The 
staff had asked for a discussion of the use of pupil 
records, and the school psychologist was most 
helpful in the planning of the meeting. He agreed, 
too, to serve as a consultant for the meeting. 

Between 2:20 and 2:40 Ralph o.k.’d requisitions 
and moved thru some phone calls. He discussed 
with a parent a problem of pupil behavior which 
had developed on the way home from school. 

At 2:40 he delivered a chamber of commerce 
brochure to a third-grade teacher who, he had 
noticed, was having a bit of trouble motivating 
a unit based on the local community. For 20 min- 
utes, using the pamphlet as the outline, they dis- 
cussed ways of building pupil interest and con- 
cern in their home town. 

Between 3:00 and 3:20 Ralph accompanied his 
four second-grade teachers to the Central Ad- 
ministration Building to participate in an in-serv- 
ice meeting. They, together with other second- 
grade teachers of the district, were evaluating a 
market unit that had been prepared by a district 
committee. Ralph had long since discovered that 
if he enthusiastically accompanied teachers to in- 
service meetings, they, too, would consider such 
experiences worthy of their time and energy. 

It wasn’t until 5:15 that Ralph again reached 
his building, delivered the teachers to their auto- 
mobiles, rushed into his office to grab the book on 
remedial reading, and started for home. His wife 
had already bought the rabbit! 
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The following article is based on a talk given by 
Robert W. Eaves, Executive Secretary of the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals, NEA, at 
a meeting of The New York Principals Association, 
Data for the talk were provided by the Research 
Division of the NEA. 


Salaries for Principals 


Your chairman has asked me to tell you some- 
thing about the NEA point of view on the single- 
salary schedule for principals, and something 
about salaries generally thruout the country. 


Single-Salary Schedules 


Let us consider first the idea of the single- 
salary schedule for principals. I interpret the 
phrase to mean that the same salary rates apply 
to elementary school principals as to high school 
principals. 

The NEA has been on record for more than 
30 years in favor of single-salary schedules for 
classroom teachers. Schedules of all other types, 
for classroom teacisers, are almost obsolete. The 
NEA has not taken a stand on single-salary sched- 
ules for principals. Your NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals has, however, 
adopted formal resolutions that recommend the 
single-salary schedule for the principalship, with 
equal pay for principals of equal qualifications. 

You doubtless are familiar with the arguments 
pro and con on this issue. Those who feel that 
high school principals should be paid more em- 
phasize the greater complexity of scheduling, the 
problems of faculty departmentalization, the 
great variety of pupil activities and organizations, 
and the more serious problems of pupil conduct 
that are likely to arise with older pupils. 

Those of us who support the single-salary idea 
concede the greater complexity of organization. 
We point out, however, that most of the same 
basic problems of administration arise in the ele- 
mentary school as in the high school. We recall 
also that the high school principal usually has as- 
sistant principals and secretarial help in relatively 
greater numbers, so that his own personal admin- 
istrative burden is no greater than that of the 
elementary school principal. There is also, for 
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the elementary school principal, much closer 
identity with the community and closer relation- 
ships with parents. These community contacts 
represent a greater contribution by the elemen- 
tary school. They also represent additional de- 
mands upon the principal, demands which are 
almost impossible to delegate. 

In thinking about the single-salary schedule 
for principals, however, you immediately face 
another issue. It is the matter of adjusting princi- 
pals’ salaries to size of school. The fact that high 
schools usually are much larger than elementary 
schools has been one justification for the usual 
practice of higher salaries for the high school 
principals. 

The NEA Research Division’s latest informa- 
tion from New York City shows that you have 
a dividing line in your elementary school princi- 
pals’ salary schedule between schools of 25 teach- 
ing positions and those that are larger. And like- 
wise, a high school with fewer than 50 positions 
has a different type of administration. Such a 
pattern would make a logical starting point for 
the single-salary schedule idea as it is now emerg- 
ing here and there in the United States. 

Our NEA Research Division has recently ana- 
lyzed the salary schedules in 125 of the largest 
cities in the country. They were the ones with 
populations of 100,000 or more. Twenty-one of 
the 125 cities have single-salary schedules for 
principals. Twenty of the 21 make a difference 
according to size of school. The one exception Is 
Atlanta. Oakland, California, for example, has six 
salary classes for principals, starting with “fewer 
than 10 teaching positions,” and going up toa 
top class for “7o or more teaching positions.” 
Yonkers starts with a class for 1-7 teachers, and 
has other salary classes for each six additional 
teachers, up to the ninth class for 50 or more 
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teachers. The maximum salary for the smallest 
group of schools in Yonkers is $6600; for the 
largest, $9000. 

We know of two cities over a third of a mil- 
lion in population—Oakland and Louisville—that 
have had a single-salary schedule for principals 
since 1936-37 or possibly longer. New Orleans 
had such a schedule in 1936-37, later modified it 
slightly, and now has gone back to a single-salary 
schedule. All three of these cities classify princi- 
palships by size of school. In 1952-53, the median 
salaries actually paid to principals in those three 
cities averaged 18 percent higher in the high 
schools than in the elementary schools. If you 
make this comparison for the three cities nearest 
in size and location to these three, and having tra- 
ditional schedules, :you will find that high school 
principals were ahead of elementary school prin- 
cipals by only 20 percent. Thus, the differential 
for the high school principal was only 2 percent 
higher under the traditional schedule than under 
the single-salary schedule. 

Of course, all other cities seem small to New 
Yorkers, but for most of us, a city over a half- 
million in population is large; only 18 cities in 
the country are that big. One-sixth of these largest 
cities—New Orleans, Baltimore, and Howtto— 
have single-salary schedules for principals. In 
New Orleans there are five salary classes based 
on size, increasing for each 300 pupils enrolled, 
up to 1201 pupils. 

Baltimore has four groups of principals. They 
are classified according to a statistical process that 
gives weighted credits to (a) pupil population, 
(b) professional staff, (c) building employees, 
and (d) program and organization, plus an addi- 
tional weighting based on a list of 12 administra- 
tive factors. 

In Houston, four categories are set, one for 
head teachers in schools of 1-7 teachers, and 
three other classes—for 7-25 teachers, for 26-45 
teachers, and for 46 teachers or more. 





Ways of Scheduling Salaries 


Apart from the issue of a differential or no 
differential between elementary and secondary 
school principals’ salaries, various other issues 
arise in scheduling. Most of these issues are illus- 
trated in the 18 largest cities. 

For example, there is the question of size of 
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school as a salary factor. Ten of the 18 schedules 
pay the largest salaries in the biggest elementary 
schools. In eight of the 10, the high school princi- 
pals are paid more in larger schools than in 
smaller ones. But there are eight cities in which 
size of school, as such, does not affect salaries of 
either elementary or high school principals. 
These eight are ‘all cities in which elementary 
school principals are paid less than high school 
principals, regardless of size of school. 

You might ask how many classes of schools, on 
the basis of size, are usually provided for. The 
typical plan, the one you follow in New York, 
has only two groups of elementary school 
principalships. The size of school which marks 
the line between the lower and upper classes of 
elementary schools, where there are only two 
groups, is as follows: 


Detroit—Membership of 700 or over 
Minneapolis—21 or more teaching positions 
New York—z25 or more teaching positions 
Pittsburgh—z2o or more teaching positions 


Philadelphia also has a two-group schedule, but 
the exact sizes are not specified. Not more than 
50 percent of the principals may be in the upper 
group. In some of these cities there may also be 
provision for teaching principals and teachers in 
charge, as I believe you have here in New York. 

The NEA Department of Elementary School 
Principals has published two yearbooks on the 
status of the principalship which included chap- 
ters on salaries. Both of these Yearbook Commit- 
tees recommended that when schools are classi- 
fied by size for salary purposes, only a few broad 
classifications should be set up. 

Another point of difference is whether or not 
to pay for extra advanced professional prepara- 
tion. Some school systems have competent princi- 
pals of long service who do not have a bachelor’s 
degree. In the same system may be other princi- 
pals with doctor’s degrees. The single-salary 
schedule for classroom teachers assumes that, by 
and large, each year of professional preparation 
enhances the value of the teacher’s services to the 
community. When we study the salary schedules 
for principals, we find that six of them extend 
this reasoning to principals, and 12 do not. The 
six systems in which principals with advanced 
preparation are paid more than others are New 
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Orleans, Baltimore, Minneapolis, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, and Milwaukee. 

Another issue is that of stating the principals’ 
salaries in the form of a differential over and 
above what the principal would receive if he 
were being paid on the classroom teachers’ sched- 
ule. This is a means of recognizing different levels 
of preparation (assuming the preparation sched- 
ule for teachers, now adopted at least in principle 
in all 18 of the largest cities). It is also a means 
of guaranteeing that raises for principals will fol- 
low automatically with increases in the classroom 
teachers’ schedule. The latter idea can prove to 
be a fallacy, however, if the amount of the dif- 
ferential stays frozen. When the classroom maxi- 
mum rises from $4500 to $6000 and the princi- 
pals’ differential remains at $2000, the financial 
recognition for the principalship has shrunk from 
about 45 percent to about 33 percent. At present 
only two of the 18 schedules in big cities—Balti- 
more and Buffalo—state the principals’ salaries as 
differentials above the teachers’. 

Of course, one of the greatest issues has just 
been indicated when I spoke of the percent rela- 
tionship between principals’ and classroom teach- 
ers’ schedules. The NEA Research Division gets 
many requests for figures on the ratios in existing 
salary schedules, and there is a tendency for 
boards of education to consider the relationships 
elsewhere in fixing local administrative salaries. 

It is risky business to prepare such figures, be- 
cause sometimes the salaries are not being paid 
in full, or only a handful of either classroom 
teachers or principals may actually be receiving 
the maximum salaries called for by the schedule. 
Recognizing that the schedules may not present 
a completely truthful picture, the NEA Research 
Division has computed some figures on these 
relationships. It seems that in one city the highest 
salary scheduled for an elementary school princi- 
pal is 52.6 percent higher than the highest salary 
scheduled for a classroom teacher, and in another 
city it is only 16.1 percent higher. These are the 
extremes; the midpoint is 35.3 percent. In New 
York the elementary school principals’ maximum 
is 37.4 percent above the classroom teachers’ 
maximum, a figure which is close to the group 
median. 

Another issue of relationship is the matter of 
overlapping the principals’ schedule with the 
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classroom teachers’ schedule. Classroom teachers 
feel that the upper levels of their schedule may 
well be as high as the beginning salary for inex- 
perienced principals. The 1948 Yearbook Com- 
mittee of our Department recognized that point 
of view by its recommendation that new princi- 
pals appointed from within a school system 
should receive either (a) the beginning step of 
the new salary class or (b) the salary step on the 
new salary class that would prov ide a promo- 
tional increase of at least one full increment, 
whichever salary would be larger. As well as we 
can interpret them, eight of the 18 schedules are 
so organized that such an overlap would be pos- 
sible. 

As another part of this whole question of the 
relationship of administrative and teaching salaries 
there is a long-time trend to lower the adminis- 
trative differential. During the past 20 or 30 years, 
salaries of classroom teachers have been rising 
more rapidly than those of administrators. We 
do not have the information on maximum salaries, 
but we do have information on the median 
salaries actually paid. Back in 1930-31, the ele- 
mentary school principals in cities of a half- 
million population or more received median 
salaries 72 percent higher than the median salary 
of elementary school teachers. Twenty-two years 
later, in 1952-53, the principals were paid a 
median amount that was only 52 percent higher. 
Junior high and senior high school principals had 
an even greater reduction in their salary differ- 
ential. 


Salary Amounts 


At one time, the salaries of New York City’s 
classroom teachers and principals led the nation. 
Today, however, in six of the 18 cities of a half- 
million population or more, the beginning salaries 
of classroom teachers having A.B. degrees are 
higher than in New York. And the top maximum 
salary for teachers with the highest qualifications 
is higher in two cities—Los Angeles and San 
Francisco—than in New York. 

In paying principals, San Francisco again sur- 
passes New York, with an elementary school 
principal’s maximum salary of $9995, and a junior 
high school principal’s maximum of $11,245. 
Both Los Angeles and Detroit equal the New 


(Continued on page 36) 
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How Do Large Cities 
Select Principals? 


a) 





Altho much attention has been given to prob- 
lems of teacher selection and the prediction of 
teaching efficiency, comparatively little research 
has been devoted to the problems of selecting 
supervisory-administrative personnel for the 
schools. Yet it is recognized that the selection of 
capable principals to give superior leadership for 
schools is of vital importance. 

This study was made to provide more infor- 
mation about current methods of selecting princi- 
pals of public elementary schools. It was designed 
to survey current practices in 31 cities with a 
population over 250,000; to evaluate these prac- 
tices in the light of certain basic principles; and 
to make recommendations concerning the adop- 
tion of designated practices that seem to be in 
accord with the basic principles. 

Information and guidance for this study were 
obtained in the followi ing ways: study of bulletins, 
circulars of information, and announcements made 
available by the individual cities; study of au- 
thoritative literature in the field; interviews; cor- 
respondence; questionnaires; referral to a panel 
of consultants. 

The findings and conclusions of this study are 
presented under the following titles: recruitment, 
qualifications, use of a job analysis, use of written 
tests, use of interviews, other personal tests, record 
of previous service, exemptions from the selection 
process, listing of successful applicants, appeals, 
and probationary period. 





Epitror’s Nore: This article is an abstract of 
an unpublished doctoral study made at New 
York University in 1954. It is concerned par- 
ticularly with current practices in the selection 
of elementary school principals in cities with a 
population over 250,000. 
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Recruitment 


The trend in recruitment is toward a broader 
program. However, in approximately half the 
cities in this study, there is no public announce- 
ment requesting applications; names may be sub- 
mitted for consideration only by supervisors. The 
importance of an adequate recruitment program 
is noted in the Twenty-Seventh Yearbook of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA: 


It should be clear that no plan for selecting princi- 
pals can be fully effective unless there is a plan for 
attracting candidates. Without plans and procedures 
for recruitment, the supply of potential appointees 
necessarily rests largely upon an accidental basis. 


Qualifications 


Clearly defined minimum qualifications are set 
forth in go percent of these cities. Most of the 
cities require some teaching experience in elemen- 
tary schools. About 30 percent require previous 
supervisory experience. 


Use of a Job Analysis 


Fewer than half the cities in this study make a 
periodic job analysis the basis of selection pro- 
cedures, and in these cities, methods of selecting 
elementary school principals have been evaluated 
only informally and irregularly. 


Use of Written Tests 


Various types of written tests are used in about 
4o percent of the cities in this study. The written 
tests usually cover the following areas: adminis- 
trative problems, supervisory problems, elemen- 
tary school curriculum, and methods of teaching. 
Less frequently, the following areas are included: 
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general or cultural information, community prob- 
lems, and extra-curricular problems. The written 
tests vary in length from twelve hours to one 
hour, with most requiring between three and six 
hours. In some cities, an “all-objective” type of 
written test is used. In others, essay examinations 
are utilized. In one city, a one hour written per- 
sonality test is used. In two cities, written papers 
are rated separately for correctness of English 
usage. 

The reasons given for the use of written tests 
in these cities are the following: 

They provide an efficient and economical method 
of judging certain qualities on a comparable basis. 

A wider sampling related to certain qualities can 
be obtained than is possible thru other methods. 

Applicants for the principalship should be capable 
of making written reports of the type called for in 
these tests. 

The large number of applicants in some cities 
necessitates the use of a written test as a preliminary 
selective instrument. 

There is need for a “political-proof” merit basis 
for selection. 

Reasons for not using written tests may be sum- 
marized as these: 

The number of capable applicants would be re- 
duced because of their unwillingness to take such 
tests. 

There is no correlation between success in a writ- 
ten test and success as a supervisor. 

Other methods have proved satisfactory to the 
local administrator. 

Ordinary written tests do not select on the basis 
of competency for the job. They select according to 
the applicant’s “know-how” in preparing for and 
passing anticipated test questions. 


Administrators have expressed strong convic- 
tions favoring or opposing written tests. How- 
ever, the question of written tests is subordinate, 
in the opinion of the i investigator, to the primary 
element—the necessity of adequate appraisal of 
certain qualities in applicants. If these qualities 
can be adequately appraised on a comparable basis 
in other ways, then the arduous written test may 
be dispensed with. However, in large cities where 
100 Or more applicants must be appraised, it is 
questionable whether it is possible to perform 
such an evaluation on a comparable basis for all 
applicants, without a preliminary selective instru- 
ment, such as a written test. 

It is important to note that the written tests 
which have thus far been devised have limited 
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value. The written test has not been considered 
effective in competitively appraising essential per- 
sonality traits, attitudes, and relationships, all of 
which are of major importance to a successful 
principal. For example, it is questionable whether 
reliable information about a person’s attitude 
would be obtained in a written test by asking an 
applicant to state his philosophy of education or 
supervision, or his concept of good community 
relations. The written test uvadil rather be de- 
signed to ascertain breadth of background, know!]- 
edge of desirable practices, ability to organize 
thoughts in writing, etc. The written test should 
then be followed by other types of investigation, 
or by different tests which may yield more re- 
liable information about desired personal qualities. 


Use of Interviews 


Inquiry was made concerning the use of per- 
sonal tests. Personal tests are tests other than 
written tests, designed to ascertain personal quali- 
ties in the selection procedure. 

The interview is apparently the most commonly 
used personal test. The following table indicates 
responses received concerning the use of inter- 
views: 


Selecting Principals By Interview 
Cities Over 250,000 





Question Yes No Total 





Are interviews used? 25 30 


MN 


Is a formal rating sheet used by 
the interviewing panel? 10 15 25 


Are individuals other than those 
in the central personnel office 
called upon to assist in the in- 
terview? 15 15 30 


Is an effort made to have the 
interview comparable for all ap- 
plicants? 10 ~=—s«8 28 


Are those who assist in the inter- 
view given specific training for 
their job? II tI 22 


Evidently, the interview varies considerably 
from city to city. In some of the large cities 
studied, the interview was reported as an infor- 
mal affair, lasting from 15 to 20 minutes, in which 
the superintendent and several assistants form a 
general impression. In other cities, the interview 
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is more carefully planned with the interviewers 
specifically coached in advance to use prepared 
questions and to evaluate the applicant on a de- 
tailed rating sheet. Such interviews generally last 
from half an hour to an hour. Several cities re- 
ported that the interviewing panel consists of 
from three to five individuals, including field 
supervisors and principals. At least one city has a 
classroom teacher serving on each interviewing 
panel. In another city a mechanical recording is 
made during the interview. It later may be played 
back to the panel or to the applicant on his re- 
quest. 

Some interviews are centered solely upon an 
applicant’s record of service or personal achieve- 
ments, while others also include more general 
questions. In some interviews, the record of serv- 
ice is excluded from the interview. In one recent 
interview for the principalship, all applicants 
were given a four- -paragraph description of a 
specific school situation. They were required to 
study the description of the school and to prepare 
to answer questions about the role of the princi- 
pal in the situation. 

So far as the interview is concerned, there is 
reason to believe that there is need in many cities 
for clarifying and narrowing its scope. The usual 
interview may be adequate for appraising ability 
in discussion or certain demonstrable personal 
qualities. However, other instruments may be 
necessary to measure more effectively other char- 
acteristics. For example, in the usual interview it 
is possible to obtain only limited insight into an 
applicant’s ability to get along with others or his 
ability as a leader, since these capacities function 
in a group situation different from the usual in- 
terview situation. 


Other Personal Tests 


Altho personal qualities and ab:"s‘es related to 
leadership, to community activicy, and to rela- 
tionships with staff, are deemed to be important 
for principals, there are few instruments available 
for assessing these abilities; and very few cities 
have made attempts to try such instruments in 
competitive selection. However, one city reports 
using a written personality inventory. Another 
city reports using a group interview in which 
several applicants are brought together and ob- 
served in a group discussion situation. Two cities 
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have required individuals to observe a classroom 
situation and report on their observations. An- 
other city requires the applicant to report on a 
school he has surveyed. In another city, the ap- 
plicant is observed as he conducts a conference. 
In cities where previous supervisory experience 
is required, it is possible to make a direct on-the- 
job appraisal. All in all, there seems to be a need 
for developing suitable means to assess qualities 
which cannot be adequately evaluated in a written 
test or interview. 


Record of Previous Service 


In most of the cities, the record of previous 
service of an applicant is obtained and reviewed 
by school personnel officials. The tendency in this 
regard i is to send a graphic type of scale to former 
and present supervisors. Such topics as the fol- 
lowing appear on the forms in use: classroom suc- 
cess, supervisory success, faculty relationships, 
evidences of leadership, professional contribu- 
tions, estimates of personality, social adjustment, 
ability to get along with others, etc. In approxi- 
mately 30 percent of the cities in this study, ap- 
plicants are shown the evaluative reports of their 
supervisors; in the remaining 70 percent, they 
are not. 

The investigator believes that no matter how 
well conceived a reference form is, many factors 
contribute to the variability of reports in ‘the cases 
of individual candidates. The personalities and 
personal standards of the supervisors writing the 
reports vary; different types of faculties and stu- 
dents have influence on the sort of record that 
may be obtained by an applicant in a given school 
situation. Considering all the variables, the in- 
vestigator is moved to suggest that a more reliable 
appraisal would involve a visit by the same rating 
committee to each candidate on his job, so that 
the variable factors might be observed and duly 
considered. 


Exemptions from Selection Process 


In all but two of the cities where clearly de- 
fined procedures are utilized in the selection of 
elementary school principals, no individual is 
exempt from any part of the selection process. 
However, it should be pointed out that ten of the 
31 cities in this study report that there are no 
clearly defined examination procedures. 
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Listing of Successful Applicants 


An eligible list of successful applicants is pro- 
mulgated in about 55 percent of the cities in this 
study. In these cities, appointments are made in 
some relation to placement on the list. Different 
w eighting schemes are used in various cities for 
arriving at an over-all rating for each applicant. 
In the remaining 45 percent of the cities, appoint- 
ments are made either with no formal selection 
procedure, or from a pool of candidates declared 
to be meritorious for the position. 

It seemed to this investigator that the advan- 
tages of a clearly defined policy of appointment 
based upon a promulgated list outweigh the dis- 
advantages. A particularly significant advantage 
lies in the reduction of outside pressures for the 
selection of a favored individual. In cities where 
lists are promulgated, the life of the list generally 
extends from three to eight years. , 


Appeals 


An appeal against an adverse judgment is per- 
mitted in approximately 65 percent of the cities 
in this study. The procedure and reviewing au- 
thorities differ from city to city. In one city, a 
procedure was devised, after discussion with rep- 
resentatives of teachers’ organizations, whereby 
there would be a review by an independent com- 
mittee under the auspices of the original exam- 
ining body. 


Probationary Period 


In about 60 percent of the cities, a probationary 
period is required on the grounds that the selec- 
tion process is not without possibility of error and 
the position is of such importance as to warrant 
the probationary experience. A three-year period 
is required in most cities that have a probationary 


period. 
For Better Leadership 


The role of the principal is undeniably great 
in determining the success of a modern elemen- 
tary school program. Unless the possibilities of 
this position are intelligently utilized, a school 
system can make only limited progress in the de- 
velopment of its elementary education. Thus, the 
careful selection of an elementary school princi- 
pal is fundamental to the effective functioning of 
the school program. 
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The results of this study reveal a wide variance 
of approach to the selection of elementary school 
principals in the large cities of this country. Thru 
an awareness of the technics that are being used 
in other cities, public school administrators can 
improve their own methods of choosing super- 
visory personnel. Such a development should 
serve to strengthen both elementary education 
and the elementary principalship. 


www YW 


Salaries for Principals 
(Continued from page 32) 


York maximum for elementary school principals 
and pay junior high school principals slightly 
more than does New York. 

As mentioned earlier, principals’ salaries have 
lagged behind those of teachers in the advances 
of the past two decades. This is not to say that 
principals’ salaries have failed to increase. Be- 
tween 1930-31 and 1952-53, the median salary 
paid elementary school principals in cities over 
500,000 in population increased 76.7 percent. But 
this 76.7 percent was less than the average in- 
crease for all classroom teachers, which advanced 
98.8 percent. During the same time the median 
for high school principals’ salaries increased only 
56.4 percent. And just to round out the picture, 
let us remember that the median salary of super- 
intendents increased only 21 percent. 

These increases, whether large or small, took 
place against an economic background in which 
prices nearly doubled, wages and salaries in gen- 
eral increased more than two and a half times, 
and income taxes soared. 

The trend appears to be in the direction of 
levelling up the salaries of classroom teachers. 
The vast gulfs of difference in salaries, as well as 
in professional preparation and prestige, no 
longer exist between school administrators and 
classroom teachers. 

On the other hand, the need continues for a 
substantial recognition of the qualities of leader- 
ship and initiative required for the administration 
of a school. Only the best are able to meet the 
tasks of leadership posed by today’s alert, pro- 
fessionally-trained teachers; today’s precocious, 
bewildering, and sometimes obstreperous chil- 
dren; and today’s school-conscious and some- 
times censorious communities. 
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ScHOOL PROGRAM IN FILMS 


Youngsters of the George Washington School in 
Morristown, New Jersey, had a rather unique op- 
portunity of seeing themselves as stellar performers 
in a full- -length 40-minute colored film. 

The movie, “Our Curriculum in Action,” was pro- 
duced and directed by staff members of the school 
to give the public a vivid account of the over-all 
educational program offered in the four Morristown 
elementary schools. Practically every staff and stu- 
dent member of the George Ww ashington School was 
caught in action by a camera which wandered into 
every classroom and recorded penetrating views of 
a great deal that goes into the child’s education. 

“Our Curriculum in Action” was prepared under 
the direction of the principal, Rocco V. Feravolo, 
who also serves as narrator for the synchronized tape 
recording which provides the film’s sound track. 

The basic idea for the movie was stimulated at last 
year’s meeting of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, NEA, in Atlantic City. The theme 
of the convention was “A Balanced Curriculum” and 
the movie shows the balanced curriculum in opera- 
tion in the Morristown schools. 

In its final form, “Our Curriculum in Action” 
emerged as a truly cooperative venture. Practically 
every member of the staff—teachers, nurse, school 
doctor and custodians—had a hand in the preparation 
of the script as well as in playing important parts. 

Suggestions from teachers were incorporated into 
the script and then streamlined so as to synchronize 
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with what the camera was showing. In addition, mem- 
bers of the student audio-visual aids squad bore much 
of the responsibility for the technical aspects of 
preparation and exhibition. 

The stellar roles of “Our Curriculum in Action” 
are filled, of course, by the children themselves. 
Shown both at work and at play, the youngsters 
reveal themselves in every case to be enthusiastic and 
creative participants in a dynamic schoo] program. 

SauL S. SWANGER 
Public Relations Director 
Morristown Public Schools 


ScHOOL COMMITTEES 


In our school we have more than two dozen 
voluntary school committees and have found in 
them a most effective means of getting staff partici- 
pation and understanding. They provide a demo- 
cratic process thru which those who are affected 
by decisions and policies share in making them and 
thru which responsibilities can be delegated im- 
partially. Committee work gives opportunity for 
leadership on the part of both students and faculty. 

One of the more successful of these voluntary 
committees, and one that illustrates the way they 
function, is the committee on improving cafeteria 
decorum and nutritional and eating habits, The 
committee includes one teacher from each section 
served in the cafeteria who acts as a faculty leader 
and liaison person for that group. As cafeteria moni- 
tor, this teacher has charge of seating arrangements, 
place settings, table decoration, the blessing, cleanli- 
ness and orderliness in and around the cafeteria. The 
committee representative works directly with the 
dietitian and staff in encouraging pupils to select 
foods wisely and to eat properly. This teacher is 
released from other duties at recess periods so that 
she may devote her attention to this specific task. 

To us the cafeteria affords another opportunity 
for teaching correct habits and developing good 
citizenship. The committee constantly searches for 
good technics for improving manners and eating 
habits in the cafeteria, and conditions have shown 
great improvement under its supervision. 

Oscar Morton, Principal 
George Washington Carver School 
Richmond, Virginia 


Moruers HEtp WitH ScHOOL LIBRARY 


Steady growth of the library project at Vance 
Elementary School has been made possible by vol- 
unteer services of members of the Parent-Teacher 
Association. By the end of the school year, more 
than 30 mothers will have worked more than 2,000 
hours on various library projects. 
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A volunteer library committee from the PTA as- 
sists during each school day in issuing and shelving 
books, typing projects, and getting the new books 
ready for circulation. The library today has more 
than 5,000 books with a circulation of from 20,000 
to 25,000 during the school year. 

One schedule is planned so that each volunteer 
comes in on the same day of the week, twice monthly, 
and it works no particular hardship on anyone. 

One library is operated daily on school days from 
9:30 A.M. to 1:30 P.M. by two mothers who have 
volunteered their services. 

The chairman of the PTA library project keeps a 
long list of stand-bys who will go in on several 
hours’ notice and serve in emergencies. 

This school year, mothers have taken a complete 
inventory of all school library books and have made 
a new catalog file. The PTA ‘library committee even 
enlisted the aid of some mothers who could not be 
away from their homes but who had typewriters 
available and could work at home. 

The mothers enjoy working on the library project 
and the school appreciates the service that is being 
provided, Both the school staff and the parents feel 
that this voluntary work has promoted better rela- 
tionships between teachers and parents. 

H. W. Hapen, Principal 
Vance Elementary School 
Asheville, North Carolina 


PTA Artrracts Basiss! 


It is true, in a modified fashion, that small chil- 
dren attend PTA meetings at Dillard Elementary 
School! 

When attendance at PYA continued to diminish 
as each month went by, the faculty became con- 
cerned and decided to find out w hy parents were 
not attending meetings. They made a survey which 
showed that many parents had no one with whom 
to leave their children. This opened all eyes and 
the idea of a nursery at school was born. 

The faculty and the children in the upper grades 
pitched in to plan for this new program. Bassinets 
and play pens were donated. Still others were made 
by the boys. The equipment was redecorated by 
the girls. Story books, records, toys, and other items 
were secured. On meeting nights, students volun- 
teered to look after the youngsters, under the 
supervision of a teacher. 

PTA attendance has increased tremendously. Par- 
ents are pleased with the nursery service which 
makes it possible for them to attend PTA meetings 
and still be assured that their children are being 
properly cared for. 

Ricuarp F. Prine, Principal 
Dillard School 
Tampa, Florida 
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Beyond Our Borders 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME... 


an effective “blending” of the geography 
and history of our American neighbors— 
Canada and Latin America. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME... 
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—NEWS 
; LOCAL- STATE-NATIONAL 


State and Loeal 


ARKANSAS 


The most recent state association newsletter 
comes from Arkansas. The first issue of The 
Arkansas Elementary Principal, official publica- 
tion of the Arkansas Elementary School Admin- 
istrators Association, was published in March of 
this year. 


CALIFORNIA 


The first report of the Cooperative Study of 
Elementary Education in California was pub- 
lished early this year. This report is a series of 
statements of the characteristics of good elemen- 
tary schools. It offers the various study groups 
inv olved, which include laymen and professional 
school people thruout the State, the opportunity 
to react to the report in terms of what they want 
their elementary schools to be. The title of the 
California report is Are These the Characteristics 
of the Good Elementary School? 

The number of new study groups being formed 
may reach 600 and the Steering Committee has 
authorized a second printing of the booklet to 
meet the need for this handbook. Study groups 
are located in all parts of the State and in com- 
munities of all kinds and sizes. The members 
study the statements in the report prior to each 
meeting and come prepared to discuss their re- 
actions. Many groups have already completed 
their work and their reports are being received 
at the Cooperative Study Headquarters. The data 
from the reports are to be compiled and pre- 
sented to the Review Board at its meeting in May. 
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With this data, the Board will direct the final re- 
vision of the report for publication. 

Membership in DESP. California is the first 
state to go over 1000 in membership in the na- 
tional Department. On April 1, California had 
1144 members and since that date several addi- 
tional memberships have been sent in. 


MICHIGAN 


The elementary school principals of Michigan 
have completed a four-year study of their own 
standards and status. The final report of this 
study was released in a 16-page bulletin entitled 
On Our Way, published by the Michigan Edu- 
cation Association’s Department of Elementary 
School Principals. 

On Our Way is the fourth publication result- 
ing from the study, which was begun in 1951. 
The others were Eleven Hundred Elementary 
School Principals Examine Their Status (1952), 
Standards for Elementary School Principals of 
Michigan (1953), and Elementary School Princi- 
pals of Michigan Set Their Standards (1954). 

This year’s publication gives a review of the 
other three. reports and makes suggestions for 
future implementation of the standards deter- 
mined last year. In addition, the bulletin aims “to 
inspire those locally concerned to continued 
action and cooperation” and “to urge continued 
effort toward certification until this “proposal has 
been approved by the state board of education 
and made effective by the state department of 
public instruction.” 

On Our Way, like the three preceding publi- 
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cations, contains four areas of concentration: 
establishing professional standards, improving 
personal qualifications, implementing the princi- 
pal’s job, and improving salary schedules. 


MISSOURI 


The Missouri Department of Elementary 
School Principals and the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development held a joint 
state meeting at the University of Missouri on 
April 1 and 2. The theme for the conference was 
“Guidance in the Elementary School.” 

The April newsletter of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association lists a number of the 
achievements of the Department. The following 
is a partial list of those achievements: 

The inauguration of the policy of issuing three 
bulletins or newsletters to members. 

The subsidization of a representative to the an- 
nual meeting of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, NEA, to the amount of $100 
annually. 








ScieENcCE Procram 





CHARTS and Mopets 
Note this Range— 


Nature Study 

Elementary Zoology 

Health and Hygiene (graded) 
Astronomical Geography 
General Biology 

Anatomy and Physiology 


We serve— 


the NATURAL SCIENCES 

and the SOCIAL SCIENCES 
See Catalog 55E- for intermediate grades. 
Write for Catalog 55B- for upper grades. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
Models—C harts—S pecimens 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, III. 
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Evidence of increased interest in the District 
organizations as reported in the issues of the 
Bulletin. 

The adoption of the plan to provide a handbook 
for the elementary school principals of the 
state of Missouri and the unparalleled coopera- 
tion of the Districts in providing the chapter 
manuscripts for the handbook. 


NEW JERSEY 


Newark. A recent report from Newark tells 
of the many activities in which principals in that 
city have been engaged during this school year. 
Included among their Association activities are 
the following: 

Revision of the report card and reports to par- 
ents. 

Revision of the teacher-rating plan. Principals 
will work in conjunction with the superin- 
tendent’s appointed group. 

Salary problems. The group is working for a 
single salary scale for principals and for an im- 
proved differential between the teaching per- 
sonnel and principals. 

Development of a Code of Ethics for Principals 
to be included in the handbook for all princi- 
pals. 

Publication of a small brochure called The Princi- 
pal Reports. It reports on important findings 
and projects of the year. 

Study of pension changes. 

Study of examination procedures used in the se- 
lection of principals. 


NEW MEXICO 


The Executive Committee of the NMEAA has 
passed a resolution calling for an increase in dues 
from the present $1.00 per year to $3.00 per year. 
The Executive Committee feels that the increased 
dues are needed for the following reasons: 

. To professionalize the organization by pay- 
ing a part-time executive secretary who ‘would 
be able to publish more new sletters during the 
year and to keep all principals informed of im- 
portant publications, proposed laws, and other 
vital information pertaining to the elementary 
principal. 
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criet 2. To partially reimburse members of the ex- 
the ecutive committee for travel expenses, thus bring- 
ing about an increased attendance at their meet- 











00k ings. 
the 3. To provide for a larger allottment of money 
a to the incoming president to attend the national 
per | convention, thereby cutting down the personal 
financial burden of the incoming president. 
HOLDING A CONVERSATION 
| is just one of the essential languages 
SOUTH CAROLINA skills covered in 
tells 
re Charleston, South Carolina, was host to the 
we Southeastern Conference of Elementary School I ; 
ar. a ; . 
as Principals on April 21-23. The theme for the 
: Conference was “Better Living in the Classrooms, 
par- Better Citizens in Tomorrow’s World.” F O R D A I % | U S E 
pals NEW EDITION—READY JANUARY 1955 
rin- \f « Here is a rich and rewarding elementary language 
. National Department series for grades 2-8 that fits the needs of each 
individual pupil . . . a sound and purposeful pro- 
ra gram that works in the classroom—easy to learn 
4 h. 
i ANNUAL MEETING—1956 eidinardiadiane 
ner ; THE AUTHORS 
Plans are now being made for the 1956 Annual ee? a 
k Meeting to be held in Denver, March 7-10, 1956. Jonnie Mashburn Miller Mary C. Foley 
a The tentative phrasing of the conference theme Marian Zollinger 
nCt- is “The Principal’s Responsibility for Instruc- Written by authors who know children and know 
tional Leadership.” The enthusiastic response of classroom teaching—in both practice and theory. 
_— this year’s exhibitors indicates that they will be A ——— raza, program that provides for 
‘ie > ‘ i ‘ » te rowth. 
Ings with us again next year to contribute their dis- eee ee 
plays to the meeting. Offering full and systematic coverage of skills 
pe ; = : : that include speaking, writing, reading, observ- 
The meeting will open with a general session ing, organizing, and listening—through realistic 
St- at 8:00 P.M. on Wednesday, March 7, and will techniques that hold pupils’ interest. 
close with a final general session on Saturday Filled with Sesdiontion eofoned yteations showy 
= ‘ na. ing scenes from children’s favorite literature an 
afternoon. Hotel reservations for the meeting reni-tife language situations. 
may be made on the forms that will be sent out atid: Hiliadies ean: acd aati 
with membership cards after September 1. ing that wipes fresh and clean at the touch of 
a damp cloth. 
has 
ues 
oar. NOMINATING COMMITTEE FOR 1956-57 
S - ; 
ed The following persons have been selected to WORLD 
serve on the Nominating Committee: Mildred BOOK 
xf Barrows, West Hartford, Connecticut; O. F. 
re Brown, Louisville, Kentucky ; W. J. Castine, COMPANY 
, Columbia, South Carelina; Anne Christenson, 
we Lincoln, Nebraska; and Harold O. Nelson, Boise, 
er Idahe. Alternates chosen were: James O. Click, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
ary Emmett, Idaho; Vincent Dodge, Fargo, North nae Sopa Sea, Senay Oe 
Dakota; and Alys Ewers, Washington, D. C. The 
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For Realistic and Continuing Help in Teaching 
"SCIENCE FOR TODAYS CHILDREN” 


Enter your school subscription for the ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SCIENCE BULLETIN — 


You receive 10 copies each of six issues during the school year; 
PLUS sixissues of THE SCIENCE TEACHER magazine; 
PLUS several mailings aT: teaching aids. 


ALL FOR ONLY $5.60 


Buy one or more sets of SC/ENCE TEACHING TODAY- ra Se, 
rie a ( Vike 


Seven books of science experiences for demonstrations and projects; include 
ait, water, heat, fire, electricity and magnetism, sound, and light. / 
v 


ALL SEVEN FOR ONLY $4.50 


Order from and make checks payable to: 


NATIONAL SCIENCE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


(A Department of NEA) 


Senn, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. Washington 6, D.C, 








Committee will meet early in the fall of this year 
to prepare a slate of candidates. 
OUR ADVERTISERS 


F. E. Compton and Company ee ee 3 SUMMER CONFERENCE IN CHICAGO 


This is a final reminder about the 1955 summer 
conference to be sponsored by the Department 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc......... 6 of Elementary School Principals, NEA, and 
Northwestern University. The dates are July 11- 
22; the place is the downtown campus of North- 
D. C. Heath and Company........... I western University located on Lake Shore Drive 
in Chicago. For further details, see the leaflet 


Denoyer-Geppert Company.......... 40 


Grolier Society, Inc... .. outside back cover 


The Judy Company..............+6. 4 
‘ ; which was sent early this year to all members o! 

National Science Teachers Association, the Department, or write directly to E. T. Me- 
ee 42 Swain, Dean, School of Education, Northwest- 

Prentice-Hall. Inc 46 ern University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Rand McNally & Company.......... 38 

Silver Burdett Company............. 5 MEMBERSHIP MOVES AHEAD 

W. M. Welch Science Company. ..... 43 Our Department membership is continuing to 

World Book Company 41 surge ahead! The April 1 total—13,349—repre- 


sents a 10 percent increase over last April's mark 
of 12,137. Lets keep moving ahead! 
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You Need the New Welch Rol-a-lab 
For Teaching ELEMENTARY SCIENCE CLASSES 











ear 


%* LARGE STORAGE CABINET 


Ample space is provided for storage 
of additional materials. Will serve as 








* MOVABLE 
DEMONSTRATION TABLE many as 5 rooms on one floor 
is Complete Outfit For Performing 138 Procedures 
and Covering 30 Basic Experiments In Elementary Science 
" Designed with the teacher in mind. Illustrations show how to set up each 
rth- experiment. A set of study questions included will increase student in- 
rive terest by pointing out practical applications and filling in where an ap- 
flet proximate experiment is not practicable. 
; of 
+ EXPERIMENTS OUTLINED STEP BY STEP IN FULLY ILLUSTRATED MANUAL. 
st- No. 7600. Rol-a-Lab, complete, with Movable Table, Storage Cabinet, oo 
i and all supplies and paanave ais a microscope. _— $6 00.— 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR TO 
W. M. WELCH SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
DIVISION OF W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

y to ESTABLISHED 1880 
re- 1515 Sedgwick Street. Dept. EP Chicago 10, Illinois. U. S. A. 
ark Manufacturers of Scientific Instruments and Laboratory Apparatus 
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NEW 


and worth reading 











PUBLIC EDUCATION AND THE FUTURE OF 
AMERICA. Educational Policies Commission, Na- 
tional Education Association. Washington, D. C.: 
the Association. 1955. 98 p. $1.50. 


The stature we have come to expect of Educational 
Policies Commission publications is found in Public 
Education and the Future of America. Saplings, dead 
trees, and choking vines of minor controversial issues 
are ignored in the pamphlet, and the American pub- 
lic is led thru cleared fields to the forest itself. The 
forestry job is a good one, for not only is the forest 
seen, but it is seen in relation to the sky, the fields, 
and the sea. This publication can renew the faith of 
trivia-cluttered professionals, bogged down by fallen 
trees; or it can, with equal effectiveness, be placed in 
the hands of those who think all forests are petrified 
remnants of an earlier age, dead wood unrelated to 
a living American dream. 

Public Education and the Future of America ex- 
plores our past educational history to find worthy 
guides and goals for our future course. We are re- 
minded that it took years of faith, struggle, and dedi- 
cated effort to get our dream of free public schools 
rolling. We see how our public schools were shaped; 
how, in the hundred plus years of their existence, 
they have related themselves to every phase of our 
national life; how we need them in our future. 

Achievements to which the public schools have 
made an essential contribution are identified as: 


1. helping to induct more than thirty million im- 
migrants into American life 

2. helping to unite the American people 

3. enriching the spiritual life of the American peo- 
ple 

4. helping to make real the American principle of 
equality of opportunity 

5. helping to make the American economy a mira- 
cle or production 





6. providing keys to knowledge and understanding 
7. nurturing loy alty to the American way of life 


Unique educational ideas and practices have cre- 
ated an educational system indigenous to American 
soil during the period of our national development. 
As we now enter a new period as a world power, 
we must reappraise the public school’s position. A 
survey of the apparent national and world needs of 
our future indicates that these will be foremost 
among our educational tasks in the years ahead: 


I. maintaining the moving equilibrium of a com- 
plex, democratic society 

. Maintaining a productive economy 

. making democratic government w ork 

‘ safeguarding democratic diversity within bonds 
of unity 

5. realizing the nation’s intellectual and aesthetic 

potential 

6. maintaining moral and spiritual values 

7. discharging world responsibilities 

8. finding democracy’s leaders 


> Ww N 


The effective discharge of these tasks will depend 
on current decisions we make about our public 
schools. Public Education and the Future of America 
indicates that a renewed attention to the unique 
values and practices of the American educational tra- 
dition will reveal reliable signposts to the future. 


EXPLORATION IN PARENT-SCHOOL RELA- 
TIONS. By FRANKLIN LeEstEeR Exper. Austin Pub- 
lication Number 3. Bureau of Laboratory Schools. 
The University of Texas. 1954. 112 p. $2.00. 


Parent-school relations are defined in this research 
report as “those reciprocal dealings which parents 
have with one individual school; or, their mutual 
affairs with the school in which their child is en- 
rolled.” The definition includes the concept of “a 
two-way flow of both information and ideas that are 
of concern to the parents and the school.” The school 
in the study is the Casis School, a joint project of 
the Austin Public Schools and the University of 
Texas. The report tells of an exploratory effort to 
discover: 


“(a) on what phases of the school program the 
parents desire information. 

“(b) what methods of presenting information 
about the school’s program the parents judge to be 
most informative to them.” 


The first common meeting ground for faculty and 
parents was the joint formulation of school objec- 
tives. The formulation was begun in a summer work- 
shop where staff and a representative parent group 
first set up tentative goals. Their work was tempo- 
rarily set aside, and in the fall parent groups from 
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different grade levels set about an independent de- 
velopment of objectives. The groups were in sub- 
stantial agreement on the objectives, altho they 
hrased them differently. 

With the objectives as a point of reference and 
agreement, ten parent-school relations projects were 
programmed and later checked on by means of un- 
signed questionnaires as being 


1. very valuable and informative 
2. of some value 
3. of little or no value 


An additional check item read “Did not attend or 
failed to check.” While each questionnaire was un- 
signed, the parents gave information which the school 
could use in analyzing the responses by sex, educa- 
tion, occupational group, and by grade ‘level of chil- 
dren in school. 

Rated in the order of the value assigned, the three 
most favored of the ten projects were: 


1. individual parent-teacher conferences 
2. observation in classrooms 
3. meeting explaining the arithmetic program 


A poll of eighteen items about which the school 
thought the parents desired information was also 
made—unsigned. Choices among the most valuable 
items varied according to occupational group, sex, 
and education of parents. There was marked dis- 
agreement between husband and wife in items 
chosen; also a difference between what the faculty 
thought the parents wanted and what the question- 
naire revealed. 

Further details and conclusions of the research re- 
port of the Casis School are withheld here in the 
same spirit in which a reviewer withholds the out- 
come of the action in a suspense play. One should 
refer to the source for the answers. 

The tendency of schools to evaluate school-parent 
relations on the levels of their own wishful thinking 
should be drastically reduced by a review of the 
careful methods pursued here to check each assump- 
tion. 


APPROACHES TO AN UNDERSTANDING OF 
WORLD AFFAIRS. Twenty-Fifth Yearbook of 
the National Council for the Social Studies. 
Howarp R. Anperson, Editor. Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Association. 1954. 478 p. $4.00. 


Unlike much of our professional literature which 
is bluntly “for the trade,” this yearbook has an oasis 
of approximately three hundred pages more Toynbee- 
ish than pedagogical. Not that Toynbee wrote it. His 
name is used merely to conjure up an impression of 
good writing and valid historical, geographical, and 
economic insights which the yearbook writers con- 
sistently sustain. 

Twenty-five experts in world affairs have written 
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significant interpretative chapters about the world’s 
people and their cultures; chapters suggesting uses 
for this and similar information in our schools and 
colleges; and chapters dealing with methods our own 
and other countries have developed to foster the 
teaching of world-mindedness to their own nationals. 

In the two years in which the yeafbook was a- 
bornin’, each author was given an opportunity to 
read and to react to every other author’s contribu- 
tion. Each contribution was also reviewed by the 
editor, two advisory editors, and several committees 
of the National Council for the Social Studies. This 
method enabled each contributor to view his own 
writing in relation to the whole and produced varied 
yet subtly unified “approaches to an understanding 
of world affairs.” 

Emphasis thruout the book is on the background 
of information necessary to produce informed citi- 
zenry. An abundance of adult-level source material 
stresses and reinforces the underlying theme. A 
rather lengthy quotation from the final chapter, 
which is used to conclude this review, reiterates the 
thesis of the yearbook. 


“We may have approached the limit of our physical 
or geographic frontiers so far as land is concerned, 
but we are just on the brink of the vast new frontier 
of a world society. A new process of acculturation 
must develop where we have cultures meeting in 
conflict on the world frontiers. We must develop 
a global view in thinking about problems, as no ma- 
jor problem today is purely of a domestic nature. 
Cooperation is the corollary of interdependence. The 
problem of world citizenship may be controversial 
as the term is variously interpreted, but there can be 
no dispute of the fact that we are all members of a 
world community. 

“We must develop knowledge about the other areas 
of the world, and explore the world frontier thesis 
in our schools. We must develop the ability to look 
at ourselves thru the eyes of other people. We must 
develop the ability to look at other nations thru the 
eyes of people of that nation. This is a responsibility 
of the schools to society.” 


EDUCATION IN A TRANSITION COMMU- 
NITY. An Intergroup Education Pamphlet. By 
Jean D.. Gramps. National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. 1954. 124 p. 25¢. 

SCHOOLS IN TRANSITION. Community Ex- 
periences in Desegregation. Rosin M. WILiiAMs, 
Jr. and Marcaret W. Ryan, Editors. Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press. 1954. 
272 p. $3.00. 

Should a review save one from reading a book or 


beguile one into it? Create suspense or deflate it? 
Trustfully spread out the contents in capsule, or re- 
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act to ideas the kind reader of reviews cannot grasp 
until he, too, reads the original? Who can or will 
issue a general fiat? 

In considering the two books listed above, how- 
ever, several methods of review have been rejected. 
The contents will not be telescoped nor charted nor 
will an effort be made to juggle the merits of one 
against the other. Rather, this page will direct atten- 
tion to the existence of the books, to their common 
purpose, and to their place in the contemporary edu- 
cational scene. 

Transition, circa 1955, has a special meaning bound 
to the Supreme Court decision that racial segrega- 
tion in public schools is unconstitutional. Perhaps a 
twenty-first century researcher, coming across the 
books and the problem to which they are addressed, 
will be oriented to a society that will have completely 
outgrown the concerns revealed in their pages. Cer- 
tainly the long view of democratic progress will be 
needed to enable certain sections of our country to 
make immediate, dispassionate use of the information 
the books contain. 

In the foreword to the first listed book, Dean 
Laurence D. Haskew of the School of Education, 
University of Texas, says: 


With emotions ranging from elation to trepida- 
tion, American communities now undertake with 
new urgency the task at which they have been 
working so long—the task of eliminating racial 
and ethnic barriers to an education that fits the 
American way of life. The elimination of statutory 
segregation in public education not only provides 
new opportunities for achieving the American 
ideal but also confronts the citizens of communi- 
ties with grave problems. 


The common purpose of the books is to help 
school administrators, teachers, state legislators, tax- 
payers, and citizens to choose wise policies on the 
basis of the experience of others “when a school 
system is under the legal obligation to integrate all 
students and teachers into a single school system.” 
Case studies reveal how successful or unsuccessful 
recent efforts at integration have been. Local prob- 
lems, and methods tried in their solution, are de- 
scribed in detail. 

On the contemporary scene, the books, in showing 
how localities are dealing with the problems of inte- 
gration, reveal the extent to which the idea is ac- 
cepted or rejected in many varying and widely sepa- 
rated communities. Foreign and native students of 
democracy in action can assess our actual practice 
in intergroup relations from the facts revealed. The 
books point clearly to the need for careful planning 
and straightforward leadership on the part of mi- 
nority as well as majority ethnic and racial groups. 


MarGarET EFRAEMSON 
Book Review Editor 
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COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP FOR 
PUBLIC EDUCATION 


by TRUMAN M. PIERCE, George Peabody 
College; EDWARD C. MERRILL, JR. & L. 
CRAIG WILSON, Southern States Cooperative 
Program in educational administration; RALPH 
B. KIMBROUGH, University of Tennessee 


A timely and authoritative analysis of the make-up 
of community life, this new text shows how a con- 
structive orientation of social forces can provide 
better schools and communities. Typical citizens 
are analyzed together with the groups they form. 
Plainly written, logical in presentation, the book 
is vividly illustrated to point up salient features. 


554” X 83%” 352 pages Published April, 1955 


STAFF PERSONNEL IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


by WILLARD S. ELSBREE and E. EDMUND 
REUTTER, JR., Teachers College, Columbia 
University 


Spotlighting current conditions, practices and 
trends, this new text provides a complete analysis 
of the problems faced by the professional staff in 
today’s public schools. In concrete terms the authors 
show how the effectiveness of the public school staff 
can be increased through the development of sound 
personnel policies in the public school systems. The 
book deals with such timely issues as salaries, 
academic freedom, and recruitment of personnel. 
It makes specific suggestions and recommendations 
both for present practice and for long-range plan- 
ning. Other problems brceught into sharp focus in- 
clude teaching load tenure, leaves of absence, retire- 
ment, and legal status. 


554” X 834” 438 pages 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN TEACHING: 


The Dynamics of Helping Children 


Grow 


by HOWARD LANE & MARY BEAUCHAMP, 
New York University 


Published May, 1954 


This new text examines the quality, character and 
meaning of a child’s life and shows how each 
child’s life may be enriched at home and at school. 
Relationships between group and individual well- 
being are developed and every important point is 
illustrated with examples taken from actual class- 
room situations. 


6” x 9” 384 pages Published April, 1955 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 11, N. ¥Y. 
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from the Annual Meeting... 












CHICAGO, ILLINOIS — MARCH 16-19, 1955 








Approximately 2000 people attended the Annual Meeting of the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals, NEA, in Chicago, March 16-19, 
1955. This was the third annual winter meeting of the Department and the 
first to be held completely apart from any other NEA group. Another 
“first” for this meeting was a commercial exhibit of educational materials 
and supplies. 

The next Annual Meeting of the Department is scheduled for Denver, 
Colorado, March 7-10, 1956. From all indications, attendance at that meet- 
ing will equal that of the Chicago meeting, with still greater representation 
from exhibitors of educational materials. 

In the April issue of THe NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL, We i7- 
cluded a resume of one of the major addresses at the Chicago Meeting, “Our 
Children and Tomorrow’s World,” by Vera Micheles Dean, Editor of the 
Foreign Policy Association. In this issue, we are including excerpts from the 
resolutions adopted by the group in Chicago, a few photographs, and a 
resume of the address given by Stephen M. Corey (P. 17). 











Executive Committee in session just after the Annual Meeting of the Department. 








ft 


(left to right) R. Melvin James, New Mexico; William F. Buboltz, Wisconsin; Alice L. Jeffords, New 
Hampshire; Alta C. McDaniel, Arkansas; Ray W. Smith, New York; Ethel Nash, Virginia; Robert W. 
Langerak, lowa; Mathilda A. Gilles, Oregon; Robert W. Eaves, Executive Secretary, Washington, 
D. C.; Mary M. Greenlee, North Carolina. 
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Resolutions Adopted... 


The following are some of the resolutions adopted at the De- 
partment’s Annual Meeting. The complete report of the resolu- 
tions adopted at this session will be included in the Membership 
Directory and Annual Report to be published early this fall. 


The Department of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA, believes that the unprecedented shortage of 
adequate classrooms constitutes an acute national 
need which should be met by prompt and sub- 
stantial financial assistance on the part of the federal 
government. Federal funds to help provide this 
essential public school housing should be adminis- 
tered by the U. S. Office of Education, distributed 
thru an objective formula, and channeled thru regu- 
lar state educational agencies. 


The Department of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA, believes that educational opportunity of an 
acceptable level must be made available to every 
child, regardless of race, economic status, or resi- 
dence; that the cost of an acceptable level of educa- 
tional opportunity is a financial problem which must 
be shared by all levels of government—local, state, 
and federal. 


The current shortage of qualified teachers and of 


school building facilities has forced many commu- 
nities to compromise the quality of elementary edu- 
cation. One of these compromises has been the 
steady increase in class size. Studies show that in 
typical urban districts the average class contains 33 
pupils, Approximately one-third of the classes enrol 
35 or more pupils. While research studies, now 30 
years old, show that students in such classes can 
reach the national averages in certain tests of mini- 
muim arithmetical and language skills, no acceptable 
recent studies have established any advantages for 
classes enrolling more than 25 pupils. On the basis 
of direct observation and experience of classroom 
teachers, principals, and parents, it is clear that the 
objectives of modern education cannot be adequately 
realized in classes of more than 25 pupils. We be- 
lieve that the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, NEA, should work towards the needed 
reduction in class size. 


The Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals, NEA, believes that an adequate number of 
personnel, with professional competence and _per- 
sonal integrity, is essential for good schools. In 
recognition of the growing national crisis occasioned 
by the acute teacher shortage, we urge that every 
member of the Department accept the responsi- 
bility to do these things: 


1. Inform ourselves and our communities about 
the crisis that exists. Make sure that facts about 
teacher shortage, some of the reasons for it, and 
the serious consequences for the welfare of chil- 
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dren and society are understood by our commu- 
nities. 

2. Encourage our pupils to enter preparation for 
teaching, and enlist the support of the community 


in identifying and encouraging potential teacher 
candidates. 

3. Work with other school personnel and with the 
community to determine the factors such as work- 
ing conditions, salaries, attitude of the community 
toward teachers, etc., which attract teachers to 
the profession and hold them in it. 


We believe that the continued improvement of 
elementary education is closely related to the quality 
of leadership provided by elementary school princi- 
pals. We believe, therefore, that there should be a 
properly certified principal, with elementary school 
training and experience, in every elementary school. 

We further believe that elementary school princi- 
pals can and should help their local communities to 
recognize the importance of selecting adequately 
prepared principals, and should encourage the setting 
up of criteria which can guide boards ‘of education 
and superintendents in making wise choices of edu- 
cational leaders. 


We recommend that the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, NEA, intensify its work with 
colleges and universities for the improvement of 
programs for preparing elementary school princi- 
pals and for promoting in-service growth activities. 
The Department may support the program in these 
ways: 

1. Cooperate with the Division of Research, NEA, 
in making studies relative to the principalship. 
Support for such programs may be obtained from 
local colleges, universities, and state departments 
of education. 
2. Encourage local and state associations of ele- 
mentary school principals to make studies of their 
own about the principalship. Here again, support 
may be secured from local colleges, universities, 
and state departments of education. 
3. Arrange regional conferences for the exchange 
of ideas about desirable practices in preparation 
for the principalship and in provision of in-service 
training activities. Principals, teachers, superin- 
tendents of schools, school board members, and 
others directly concerned may be invited to work 
with college and university personnel. 

4. Use present communication channels to dis- 

seminate information about research and desirable 

practices in colleges and universities. 


THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL 
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THESE BOYS AND GIRLS MAKE TEACHING A PLEASURE 





ARE THEY YOUR STUDENTS? 


It’s a wonderful experience for everybody when 
THE Book ur KNOWLEDGE becomes regular 
classroom equipment. 

Makes children WANT to learn. Tue Book or 
KNOWLEDGE answers every question the child 
can ask . . . factually, completely, quickly. But 
putting the facts on paper is only the start of the 
job for this unique reference work. With its 
news-picture format and its fascinating narrative 
technique, it stirs the child’s curiosity, tempts 
him to read on into broader fields of knowledg4. 
Suddenly he discovers the most important fact 
of all: that learning is fun. 

Reinforces the teacher's efforts. Once learning 
becomes fun, “looking it up” becomes a fascinat- 





ing habit. Within days, teachers find students 
reaching for THE BooK OF KNOWLEDGE at every 
step. They find, too, that its comprehensive 
articles make superb supplementary texts, while 
its 20 volumes give them a chance to set up as 
many as 20 simultaneous study projects. 
Enriches the school curriculum. With its 7,600 
pages...its 12,700 informative pictures (many 
in full color) ... its hundreds of accurate articles 
kept modern by continuous revision . . . and its 
more than 40,000 alphabetically arranged index 
references, THE BooK OF KNOWLEDGE is proving 
itelf a daily asset in classrooms everywhere. 
Write today for complete information on the 
latest edition of THE Boor or KNOWLEDGE. 





THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE R’ ~EFRENCE WORK THAT MAKES CHILDREN WANT TO LEARN 


GROLIER SOCIETY INC. | 


CO. ‘ AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 

—. “ae, “th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
“. 4 ~. , ig . 
a: ange af encyclopedias and reference sets 

_ Wp, 2 . a, Grolier —j 
The ton on iy 9 “3 ~ds and Peoples, The Book of Popular Science. 
“< ‘iar CJ 
a ee 
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